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Peter 


I  thought: 

Your  words  would  come  to  naught 
Were  I  to  say:  What  if  I  die  with  you? 

Then  the  cock  crew. 

I  heard 

And  hurriedly  said:  The  bird 
Is  mourning,  for  his  mate  is  gone. 

It  is  not  time  for  dawn. 

But  to  my  stony  ear 
Came  a  second  cry  of  fear. 

What  mad  imagining  is  this?  I  asked.  What  spell? 

What  nightmare  born  in  hell? 

Am  I  not  the  rock? 

The  stable  shepherd  of  the  flock? 

The  bird  despairing  cried. 

Then  died. 

Thrice  rang  the  bell. 

Frozen  I  tried  to  quell 

The  chill  Presentiment.  We  fought. 

About  my  waist  it  wound,  coiling  and  taut. 

It  clung  about  my  knees.  Thrice  rang  the  bell. 

I  fell. 

For  bellman  Death  had  rung 
The  call  to  prime  not  evensong. 

Stephen  Fleming. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  CATHEDRALS 

Paul  J.  Kiley 
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T 

-M_he  work  of  art  is  the  infallible  indication  of  the 
inner  man,  and  we  can  know  an  age  by  the  edifices  and  sculptures 
and  paintings  which  it  leaves  for  the  scrutiny  of  posterity.  On  the 
temples  of  Greece  and  on  their  sculptured  gods  there  is  imprinted 
the  pagan  love  of  beauty,  the  essence  of  which  is  a  precise  material 
perfection.  Antithetically  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  send  their 
spiritual  steeples  into  the  heavens  and  the  truths  of  an  unadulterated 
Christianity  are  carved  upon  them  and  stained  on  their  windows. 
And  some  centuries  hence  when  the  modern  age  shall  be  looked  at 
with  that  all-inclusiveness  which  the  eye  focuses  on  distant  objects, 
its  soul  shall  be  reflected  in  the  ugly  follies  of  an  errant  art.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  art,  and  consequently  Maritain  can  say  that  “even 
as  the  trace  and  image  of  God  appear  in  His  creatures,  so  the  human 
character  is  impressed  upon  the  work  of  art,  the  full  sensitve  and 
spiritual  character,  not  only  of  the  hands  but  of  the  whole  soul.”* 

The  medieval  soul  is  easily  described.  It  was  Christian;  Christ 
and  His  Kingdom  were  accepted  as  the  ultimate  in  attainment,  and 
the  Church  as  the  repository  of  His  word.  The  medievalists  believed 
and  the  faith  that  was  in  them  overflowed  and  disseminated  itself 
through  every  labor  of  their  hands  whether  sacred  or  profane.  But 
because  the  art  of  this  period  was  so  Christian,  because  it  accepted 
willingly,  reasonably  and  gratefully  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  a 
fallacy  has  arisen  and  it  is  that  the  artist  and  his  trade  were  bound 
and  chained  by  the  dictates  of  Rome. 

This  was  the  error  of  the  pseudo-aesthetes  of  the  Renaissance; 
they  did  not  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  the  medieval  artist 
to  trust  in  the  judgment  of  men  more  learned  than  himself  without 
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becoming  servile.  There  was  no  intellectual  humility  in  them  so  they 
did  not  think  of  its  being  in  others.  And  again  they  did  not  know 
that  the  very  laws  which  the  artist  of  the  Middle  Ages  accepted  as 
his  rule  of  life  made  the  same  artist  free  as  the  wind,  that  the  voli¬ 
tional  subjection  to  these  laws  drove  him  along  the  road  to  artistic 
perfection  unhampered  by  the  needless  doubts  and  faults  of  the  irre¬ 
ligious,  and  finally  that  this  same  subjection  prevented  him  from 
killing  art  itself,  a  thing  which  the  Renaissance  almost  accomplished 
by  the  establishment  of  canons  which  demanded  that  the  brush  or 
chisel  be  handled  in  suchwise  and  no  other.  The  medieval  saw  in 
Christian  dogma  an  influence  more  perfectively  powerful  than  any 
other  and  he  accepted  it. 

Besides  the  difference  of  spirit  which  lay  behind  the  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  (which,  one  might  say,  includes 
Modern  Art,  since  the  latter  is  of  the  same  decadent  spirit  and  even 
more  decadent  in  its  productions),  there  might  be  held  accountable 
for  the  glory  of  the  one  and  the  questionable  mediocrity  of  the  other 
their  diverse  theories  of  an  artist’s  education.  With  the  medieval, 
art  was  also  a  trade.  He  sweated  and  strained  in  an  apprenticeship 
until  his  master  thought  him  capable  of  fashioning  objects  of  a  beauty 
commensurate  with  the  worthiness  of  the  House  he  was  to  adorn. 
Art  was  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  consequently  he  could  not  falsely 
worship  art  as  his  chronological  successor  did  by  raising  up  a  profane 
shrine  and  offering  up  pampered  acts  of  a  supposititious  temperament 
in  revolt  against  humanity.  And  if  there  was  any  thought  of  a  hollow 
art  for  art’s  sake  doctrine  in  the  medieval’s  mind,  good  sense  killed 
it  before  it  had  a  chance  to  emerge.  The  one  law  common  to  that 
period  but  since  lost  from  the  artistic  statute  books  was  that  technique 
without  the  proper  spiritual  impulse  was  of  no  value.  The  master 
taught  it,  the  pupil  practiced  it. 

Since  art  cannot  become  great  until  it  springs  from  the  people 
and  is  of  them,  the  ecclesiastical  output  of  beautiful  monasteries  and 
churches  must  be  considered  as  a  prelude  to  medieval  art,  and  as 
something  inferior.  But  it  succeeded  in  energizing  a  people  already 
becoming  strong;  it  was  the  illustrious  parent  of  a  greater  offspring. 
It  provided  an  abundant  knowledge  of  art  and  of  faith,  a  knowledge 
which  was  used  in  the  building  and  in  the  ornamentation  of  the 
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cathedral.  There  is  a  fancy,  now  in  the  second  century  of  its  existence, 
that  the  popular  faith  in  the  Middle  Ages  could  not  be  as  great  as 
is  claimed  because  there  was  no  widespread  reading  of  the  Bible. 
It  escapes  them  utterly  that,  even  if  this  were  so,  there  are  divers 
ways  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  “We  are  not  dependent  on  the  Written 
Word/’  says  a  Catholic  scholar,  “for  had  God  intended  that  Christian 
life  and  salvation  should  depend  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  the 
reading  thereof,  He  most  certainly  would  have  provided  His  Apostles 
and  the  nascent  Church  with  a  printing  press  and  means  of  easily 
and  cheaply  making  paper ;  for  these  two  are  certainly  prerequisites 
for  salvation  through  the  use  of  Sacred  Scriptures.”  Contrary  to  the 
fancy  noted  above,  the  Word  was  written.  It  was  preached.  And  It 
was  carved  in  stone  and  stained  in  glass  upon  the  massive  cathedrals. 
In  the  tympanum  above  the  Virgin’s  Door  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris, 
the  medieval  sculptor  treated  of  Mary’s  marriage,  of  her  part  in 
the  events  connected  with  Christ’s  Nativity,  and  of  the  Coronation. 
At  Chartres  the  parishioners  could  not  miss  the  story  of  the  Birth, 
the  Ascension  and  the  Last  Judgment  as  he  approached  the  three 
doors  leading  into  the  nave.  And  in  one  of  the  rose  windows  of  the 
same  cathedral  are  found  the  four  evangelists  being  carried  upon  the 
backs  of  four  prophets,  signifying  that  they  had  sprung  from  the 
prophets  but  were  greater  and  more  far  sighted.  Every  doctrine  was 
portrayed  at  least  once,  both  allegorically  and  symbolically,  and  if  the 
symbolism  which  they  used  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  our  minds 
we  must  remember  that  the  Christian  of  that  period  lived  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  religion  and  consequently  was  more  familiar  with  the  truths 
of  the  Faith  than  we,  despite  the  fact  that  the  printed  page  is  claimed 
to  give  us  a  closer  proximity.  The  cathedrals  were  indeed  the  “Bibles 
of  the  Poor,”  the  reading  of  which  was  free  of  the  dangers  of  self¬ 
interpretation  which  began  with  Luther  and  his  reformation. 

If  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  faith  which  is  on  the  cathedral 
is  a  mark  distinctive  of  the  period,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  note  which 
is  equally  distinctive,  that  of  humor.  One  is  the  complement  of  the 
other;  as  incomplete  substances  they  inform  each  other  and  give 
us  the  essence  of  medieval  Christianity,  the  synthesis  of  laughter  and 
learning.  You  will  never  find  such  a  composition  in  the  Parthenon, 
for  the  Greeks  were  too  absorbed  in  producing  a  materially  perfect 
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architecture  oppressed  by  fatalism.  Dissoluteness  in  their  gods  they 
rewarded  with  reverence  and  sculptural  perfection,  whereas  if  they  had 
possessed  but  a  particle  of  that  most  human  of  qualities  they  would 
certainly  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  making  hideous  that  which 
was  hideous.  Modern  Art  goes  a  step  further  than  the  Greek;  it 
lacks  both  elements.  Not  that  it  has  been  afraid  to  produce  hideous 
things,  for  there  are  many  of  them,  but  such  productions  were  moti¬ 
vated  by  a  misconception  of  the  beautiful  rather  than  by  a  sense  of 
humor.  The  medieval  alone  possessed  both.  Into  the  representations 
of  God,  of  Mary  and  of  the  saintly  horde  he  put  all  the  sublimity 
of  which  he  was  capable.  And  in  representing  the  devil  he  gave  vent 
to  his  humor.  He  made  an  ugly  monster  leer  at  us  from  the  parapet 
and  he  made  him  look  out  from  under  the  corbel  with  a  grin  on  his 
face  that  almost  stretched  from  one  horn  to  the  other.  A  fantastic 
imp  peers  forth  from  an  unsuspecting  piece  of  leaf  work,  or  a  goblin 
pokes  his  head  over  the  shoulder  of  saint,  obviously  expressing  the 
success  of  the  saint  in  putting  Satan  behind  him.  Derisive  devils  and 
grotesque  devils;  the  medieval  who  sculptured  them  realized  that 
at  least  this  once  he  had  the  devil  at  his  mercy  and  he  made  the  most 
of  it. 

In  the  general  condemnation  of  things  medieval,  the  pitiful  logi¬ 
cian  of  the  Renaissance  did  not  forget  to  include  the  cathedrals.  He 
passed  them  daily  and  consciously  forced  himself  to  look  the  other 
way  that  he  might  not  feel  himself  drawn  to  acknowledge  the  beauty 
which  he  had  denied.  He  was  afraid  of  the  fate  of  Goethe,  who  had 
been  unable  to  withstand  the  splendor  of  Strasbourg  and  had  said 
afterwards,  “ — but  here  I  seemed  suddenly  to  see  a  new  revelation; 
what  had  been  objectionable  appeared  admirable,  and  the  perception 
of  beauty  in  all  its  attractiveness  was  impressed  on  my  soul.” 
The  testimony  of  Chartres  and  Rheims  and  all  the  other  cathe¬ 
drals  destroyed  the  case  which  had  been  built  up  against  Gothic 
architecture,  and  today  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  mantle  which 
the  intellectual  of  the  Renaissance  attempted  to  place  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  medieval  mason  and  his  fellow  artists  is  being  returned  to  its 
rightful  owner. 

The  cathedral  being  the  House  of  God  was  the  house  of  Art. 
The  medievals  would  not  think  of  offering  to  Him  that  which  had  not 
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been  fashioned  with  all  the  careful  perfection  of  their  finite  ability. 
So  we  find  painting  and  sculpture,  stained  glass  and  iron-work,  and 
all  the  allied  arts  making  up  the  unity  of  the  cathedral,  yet  each  one 
with  a  unity  and  perfection  of  its  own.  In  the  most  obscure  corners, 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  steeple,  and  in  the  very  foundation  itself, 
are  works  of  art  which  have  been  labored  over  with  the  same  care 
as  that  which  characterizes  the  portail.  And  the  staining  of  glass  was 
lifted  from  the  commonplace  thing  it  was  in  the  East  and  made  into 
the  beautiful  art  which  a  poet  of  our  day  sings  of  in  a  sonnet  :* 


A  craftsman  once  made  pilgrimage  for  grace 
To  limn  with  golden  leaf  and  azure  stain 
Fair  saints  around  a  central  crimson  pane 
Whence  Christ  should  light  an  abbey’s  pillared  space; 
And  faring  homeward,  humbly  sought  the  place 
Beside  the  Rood  where  he  had  prayed  in  vain 
For  power  to  show  the  doubting  world  again 
The  quiet  beauty  of  a  thorn-crowned  Face. 


But  as  he  looked,  lo,  all  his  soul  had  dreamed 
Flamed  through  the  glass  from  aisle  to  empty  choir 
In  colors  that  no  earthly  artist  knows; 

And  in  the  East  where  waxen  tapers  gleamed, 

Wrought  by  an  angel  from  his  heart’s  deep  fire, 
Christ  shone  within  the  window’s  perfect  rose. 


The  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  commentable  without  end  by  reason 
of  its  very  basis.  Since  that  which  it  expressed  was  of  an  infinite 
character,  it  would  ever  be  seeking  a  perfection  to  which  it  could  only 
aspire.  It  would  always  contain  that  note  of  striving,  for,  unlike  the 
Greek,  it  could  never  be  satisfied  unless  on  dying  the  architect  was 
allowed  to  build  in  heaven  with  spiritual  stones. 

Religion  has  ever  been  in  back  of  great  art.  Lack  of  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  artistic  degeneracy  which  a  Boston  critic  is  so  frequently 
bewailing  and  for  which  a  remedy  is  being  sought  by  a  few  honest 
artists.  In  their  despair  they  have  sought  to  copy  Gothic,  knowing 
full  well  that  Gothic  is  not  a  mere  technical  model  but  an  intangible 
spiritual  thing  expressed,  as  it  were,  by  matter.  They  would  smother 
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that  essentially  decadent  Renaissance,  with  its  own  hideous  offspring, 
the  art  for  art’s  sake  doctrine,  the  pursuit  of  what  is  novel,  vacuous 
cubism  and  its  ilk.  And  the  wise  man  concentrates  on  the  stone  or 
canvas  before  him,  while  waiting,  not  optimistically  but  patiently,  for 
the  only  remedy  possible,  the  return  of  the  world  to  Christianity. 


AGE  OF  SONG 

Joseph  G.  Brennan 


•  ••••••••••• 


o  ne  of  the  finest  products  of  modern  art  and  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  worth  and  genuinity  of  that  artistic 
movement  known  as  Impressionism,  is  a  series  of  paintings  by  Claude 
Monet  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen.  These  canvases  picture  the  mas¬ 
sive  edifice  at  various  hours  of  the  day,  the  grey  stone  touched  by  the 
first  rays  of  morning,  full-lighted  by  a  brilliant  midday,  and  tinted 
rose  and  purple  by  a  golden  sundown.  Before  such  works,  one  can 
only  be  silent.  That  cathedral  alone,  one  thinks  surveying  the  paint¬ 
ings,  would  suffice  to  establish  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  even  if 
every  other  relic  of  medieval  art  were  destroyed. 

But  from  these  ages  we  have  inherited  a  legacy  which,  because 
of  its  modesty  of  dimension  and  paucity  of  extravagance,  we  are  apt 
to  overlook.  The  inheritance  is  plain  song  or  Gregorian  chant.  In 
our  eagerness  to  disprove  the  somewhat  quaint  superstition,  which 
declares  that  Art,  moving  up  the  ages  from  Greece  and  Rome,  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  dead  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  to  remain  mo¬ 
tionless  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  then  to  leap 
forward  again  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  are  too  prone  to 
urge  the  sacred  art  of  the  medieval  masters,  the  early  mystics  in 
poetry  and  prose,  Giotto  and  his  fellow  Florentines,  the  Gothic  and 
Romanesque  architecture.  We  forget  that  before  these  and  contem¬ 
porary  to  them  was  an  art  as  great,  the  first  art  of  Christianity,  born 
in  the  catacombs,  the  art  that  was  being  nurtured  in  all  its  simple 
purity  and  spirituality  while  Rome  rotted  and  Heliogabalus,  fright¬ 
ened,  called  his  eunuchs  about  him. 
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Gregorian  chant  was  the  very  soul  of  Christian  worship  at  a  time 
when  no  tangible  evidence  of  homage  could  be  erected  to  God  in  safety. 
And  further,  as  Cecil  Gray,  the  English  critic,  expresses  it,  the  plastic 
arts  of  antiquity  could  not  hope  to  depict  subjects  that  were  the  out¬ 
come  of  inward  revelations  and  ecstatic  visions  or  to  realize  the  in¬ 
finite  in  terms  of  the  finite.  This  strange  new  stable-born  God  could 
not  be  housed  in  a  stately  Greek  or  sumptuous  Roman  temple.  His 
image  could  not  be  carved  in  Parian  marble  or  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  like  the  Athenian  statue  of  Zeus.  Fitting  hymns  of  praise  and 
glory  to  His  name  could  not  be  sung  in  the  metres  of  Sappho  or 
Alcaeus.  Music  alone,  of  all  the  pagan  arts,  labored  under  none  of 
these  disadvantages.  It  alone  was  free. 

Let  him  who  doubts  the  power  of  the  chant  to  render  homage 
to  the  Supreme  Being  go  to  a  place  where  he  may  hear  it  sung  in  all 
its  ancient  purity.  Let  him  go  to  the  Benedictines  of  the  Rue  Mon¬ 
sieur  or,  better  still,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Pierre  de  Solesmes.  There 
he  may  listen  to  this  strange,  soft  song,  with  its  undulating  melodic 
flow,  and  its  utter  divorce  from  earthly  suggestion.  There  he  may 
hear  the  ancient  Custodi  Me ,  its  prayer  of  gripping  simplicity,  the 
sublime  Justus  Germinabit,  the  jubilus  of  its  alleluia,  its  exquisite 
design,  and  its  rhythmic  sequence  which  soars  like  a  three-fold  flight. 
And  there  he  will  be  compelled  to  admit  with  Durtal  of  “En  Route” 
that  the  author  of  this  chant  was  indeed  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Ruskin  has  observed  somewhere  that  the  foot  of  Giotto’s  tower 
in  Florence  is  the  one  spot,  out  of  Palestine,  where  one  can  feel  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  world.  For  there,  behind  the  traveller, 
is  the  little  baptistry,  the  last  building  set  up  in  Europe  by  men 
who  learned  their  art  from  pagan  masters;  in  front  of  him  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  erected  by  the  hands  of  men;  and 
those  men  were  Christians.  So  it  is  with  Gregorian  chant;  in  the 
realm  of  art,  plain  song  is  the  first  pure  morning  breath  of  the  New 
Art,  the  art  which  Christianity  was  to  foster  and  nourish  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  Behind  it  was  paganism :  the  cold  chisel  and  mor¬ 
tar,  the  sock  and  buskin  of  Greece;  then  the  stylus  and  the  tablet, 
and  finally  the  leering  satyr-mask  of  Rome.  Before  it  were  the  cen¬ 
turies  in  which  Christian  art  was  to  flourish  in  the  paintings  of  Fra 
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Angelico,  Griinewald,  Bouts,  and  Gerard  David,  in  the  music  of  Oke- 
ghem,  Josquin  des  Pres,  Vittoria,  and  Palestrina,  and  in  those  mighty 
monuments  to  the  glory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  cathedrals. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  out  of  the  heavy  dust  of  the  fallen 
arts  of  the  antique  world,  plain  chant  should  raise  itself  up  as  the  first 
of  the  new  arts,  fitting  that  after  the  crash  of  the  triumphal  arches, 
the  enormous  gold-inlaid  temples,  wherein  the  foul  old  gods  might  be 
worshipped,  this  disembodied  song  should  hymn  the  praises  of  the 
New.  No  art  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  worship  of  the 
humble  Nazarene,  the  God  Who  became  Man,  than  this  chant,  like¬ 
wise  humble,  the  greater  because  of  its  very  humility. 

This  was  the  art,  then,  that  Christianity  brought  forth  and  the 
Middle  Ages  nursed.  By  the  fourth  century,  the  chant  was  well 
established.  In  the  seventh,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  collected  and 
compiled  the  melodies.  For  centuries  following  it  flourished,  lasting 
until  the  appearance  of  discant  and  the  commencement  of  the  Flemish 
polyphonic  tradition.  Plain  chant,  then,  survived  almost  a  thousand 
years,  far  longer  than  any  one  phase  of  art  that  can  be  mentioned. 
Little  wonder  that  it  can  be  held  aloft  as  the  prototype,  forerunner, 
and  contemporary  of  all  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Alas  for  our  present-day  liturgy!  We  scorn  today  the  rich 
legacy  of  the  past  which  the  Middle  Ages  have  left  us.  Organs  roll 
and  squeal  in  choir  lofts,  a  mass  of  untrained  voices  shout  airs  com¬ 
posed  by  unskilled  secular  hands.  Nay,  even  vulgar  barrel-organ 
tunes  from  Italian  operas  find  their  way  into  the  house  of  God,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  dispute  their  right  to  be  there.  Oh,  for  another 
Pope  John  to  castigate  the  musical  heretics!  To  hear  the  chant  sung 
properly,  one  must  leave  the  country,  or  content  oneself  with  the 
imperfect  reproduction  of  phonograph  records.  The  tradition  of  the 
ancient  music  is  almost  lost,  guarded  only  by  a  handful  of  European 
monks  and  a  few  remaining  schools  of  Liturgy. 

But  in  spite  of  the  present  neglect  of  the  motu  proprio,  the  only 
fit  music  of  the  Church,  plain  chant  has  left  a  deep  imprint  upon 
every  art.  The  influence  of  Gregorian  on  subsequent  artistic  phases 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  very  concepts  of  medieval  artists  seemed 
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to  have  been  formed  by  this  music.  It  is,  as  Huysmans  says,  the 
immaterial  and  fluid  interpretation  of  the  canvases  of  the  early  paint¬ 
ers  ;  it  is  the  aerial  and  mobile  paraphrase  of  the  immovable  structure 
of  the  cathedrals.  More  than  this,  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  artistic  expression  of  the  soul  of  Christianity. 


Three  Quatrains 

i 

(EPITAPH) 

He  thought  to  be  the  priest  of  song ; 

He  kept  a  vigil  in  his  eyes, 

But  he  was  weak,  God’s  mercy  strong — 

He  died  the  sacrifice. 

j 

II 

(NIGHT) 

Every  night  big  bat-like  things 
Against  each  window  press  black  wings. 
I  told  my  mother  and  she  said 
For  goodness’  sake  to  go  to  bed. 


Ill 

(TO  A  DUCK) 

Duck  now  standing  on  your  head, 
You  should  play  the  swan  instead; 
You  hop  about  like  Christmas  toys; 
Duck,  I  fear  you  have  no  poise. 


Francis  Maguire. 


Oro 

I  would  not  that  the  flame  in  me 
Might  burn  more  fierce,  more  fitfully — 
And  billowing  upward  bear  to  God 
A  Homer  or  a  Hesiod. 


Nay,  not  that  each  prophetic  star 
Might  know  me  or  the  lamp  where  are 
The  oils  inspired  which  now  and  then 
Must  permeate  the  souls  of  men. 


Not  that  the  vaults  of  time  may  ring 
Beneath  my  step  as  nations  sing 
Some  chanting  battle  cry  with  breath 
That  warms  the  naked  skull  of  death. 


Only  that  to  some  crib  at  night 
Sleep  may  steal  in  by  candle-light 
Only  that  by  some  whispered  song 
The  fevered  night  may  seem  less  long. 


Only  that  some  stray  spark  in  me 
Flung  to  a  chartered  void  may  be 
A  star  to  some  dim  obscurity. 

H.  A.  Kenny. 


THAT’S  WHAT  I  THINK 

J.  Featherstone  McGillicuddy 


o  f  course  we  McGillicuddys  have  always  been  a 
literary  family,  and  before  my  niece,  Iphigeneia,  sailed  for  the  Left 
Bank  at  all,  we  had,  as  a  family,  distinguished  ourselves  in  a  quiet 
way  by  our  contributions  to  American  letters.  There  was  my  great- 
aunt,  Agatha  Whipley  McGillicuddy,  for  example,  who  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  Ohio  Women’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  during  the  eighties,  entitled  Rum  and  the  Ruination 
of  Our  Modern  Youth,  a  bound  copy  of  which  Aunt  Agatha  dispatched 
to  me  some  years  ago  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  college.  I 
am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  Aunt  Agatha’s  advice  did  not  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  and  I  can  recall  how,  when  my  college  chums  used  to  go 
to  the  city,  supposedly  to  attend  Babes  in  the  Wood  or  The  Pride 
of  Jericho,  or  to  see  Lillian  Russell,  I  would  stay  in  my  room  reading 
Whittier,  for  I  knew  that  they  would  really  end  up  in  some  barroom. 
“No,  siree,  bob !  ”  I  said  to  a  group  of  my  mates  who  pleaded  with  me 
to  go  with  them  a  fortnight  after  entering  college,  “you  go  your  way, 
I’ll  go  mine.”  My  sturdy  strength  of  character,  under  the  silent  in¬ 
spiration  of  Aunt  Agatha,  must  have  made  an  immediate  impression 
on  my  mates,  for  I  was  never  afterward  asked  to  accompany  them 
anywhere. 

Aunt  Agatha,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  other  literateurs  of  our 
family  (besides  Iphigeneia).  There  is  my  great-grandfather,  Peter 
Owsley  McGillicuddy,  who  wrote  a  splendid  tract  on  Transcendental¬ 
ism  (unpublished,  but  of  unquestionable  merit).  Then  today  there  is 
my  distant  cousin,  Gideon  Albright  McGillicuddy,  the  poet,  who  had 
some  of  his  lovely  poetry  published  in  the  anthology,  “Poets  of  Smith 
County,  Illinois.”  Finally,  I  have  myself  written  frequent  letters  to 
be  published  in  the  Daily  Sentinel,  expressing  my  opinions  about  Labor 
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and  the  League  of  Nations.  Also  I  have  had  timely  letters  published 
under  the  headings,  “Violets  Found  in  October”  and  “First  Robin  on 
Chestnut  Street.”  Of  course,  I  make  no  pretensions  at  being  a  Shake¬ 
speare  or  a  Longfellow,  but  I  mention  these  things  merely  to  indicate 
that  I  am  something  of  a  writer  myself,  so  I  should  be  able  to  write 
about  Iphigeneia  with  some  sympathy. 

Three  years  ago  my  niece,  Iphigeneia  was  one  of  the  finest  young 
matrons  in  the  state.  She  had  recently  married  Roger  Smith,  who  had 
a  brilliant  legal  career  before  him.  She  was  a  member  of  the  correct 
sets  and  was  the  vice  president  of  our  Thursday  Afternoon  Club. 
She  had  no  children,  and  I  personally  was  somewhat  disappointed 
when  she  decided  against  them,  but  of  course  I’m  a  little  old  fashioned. 
Instead  she  took  an  interest  in  our  municipal  affairs,  and  even  ran 
for  the  office  of  selectman  once  herself.  I  shall  always  believe  that 
it  was  the  anti-McGillicuddy  fanaticism  of  the  radical  element  in  the 
town  which  made  Amy  lose  that  honor.  (Her  name  was  Amy  then.) 

Just  how  poetry  came  into  the  life  of  Amy  is  uncertain.  Roger, 
Amy’s  husband,  afterwards  said  that  it  was  when  Cousin  Gideon  gave 
Amy  a  copy  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  but  Gideon  swore  that  Roger 
gave  it  himself.  This  seems  the  more  likely,  for  Roger  admits  that 
he  gave  her  a  book  for  her  twenty-ninth  birthday  without  noting  its 
contents.  It  was  a  very  nice  book,  Roger  has  since  told  me;  it  fit 
into  his  suit  pocket  comfortably  and  had  an  attractive,  conservative 
cover.  (Roger,  I  fear,  was  never  as  observant  or  as  progressive  as 
are  we  McGillicuddys.  But,  then,  he  has  not  our  background.)  Prior 
to  this  time  Amy  had  never  shown  any  unhealthy  interest  in  poetry 
at  all.  As  a  schoolgirl  she  had  read  Scott  and  Tennyson  and  the 
others,  of  course, — she  had  a  cultural  knowledge  of  poetry  as  was 
befitting  her  position,  just  as  she  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  china 
painting  and  basket  weaving,  but  her  interest  in  poetry  went  no  fur¬ 
ther.  So  you  can  imagine  Roger’s  surprise  the  next  morning  when 
Amy  appeared,  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  asked  him  to  bring  home 
a  rhyming  dictionary  that  evening.  Even  then  he  little  suspected 
what  was  happening  until  about  a  week  later  when  he  returned  to  his 
law  office  after  lunch. 

On  entering,  Roger  greeted  his  two  stenographers  with  that  brisk 
“good  afternoon”  so  indicative  of  a  man’s  success  in  the  business  or 
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professional  world,  and  was  a  little  amazed  to  observe  that  Miss 
Snyder,  the  younger  and  less  intelligent  of  the  two,  was  evidently 
having  difficulty  in  refraining  from  laughter,  and — worse  still — when 
he  looked  questioningly  at  Miss  Churchill,  who  was  a  fairly  intelligent 
and  a  most  respectable  woman  of  forty-five,  she  blushed  and  bent 
down  above  her  ledgers.  A  few  minutes  after  he  entered  his  inner 
office  he  answered  the  telephone  to  hear  a  feminine  voice  saying,  “Oh, 
I  just  wanted  to  hear  your  voice,”  and  the  clicking  of  a  replaced  re¬ 
ceiver.  Then  when  within  the  next  half  hour  no  less  than  twenty  of 
the  members  of  his  club  called  up  for  no  satisfactory  reason,  but 
seemed  highly  amused  about  something,  he  rang  for  Miss  Churchill 
to  ask  her  if  she  would  let  him  in  on  the  secret.  (I  am  using  his 
very  words.)  Miss  Churchill  went  into  the  outer  office  and  returned 
with  an  opened  Daily  Sentinel.  Pointing  to  a  section,  she  gave  the 
paper  to  Roger  and  withdrew.  He  read : 

To  Roger 

O,  love-limbed,  love-eyed,  lover  mine, 

Sweeter  than  wine  are  your  kisses ! 

A  dark  moon  crouches 
In  the  Hills,— 

The  moon,  O,  Sweet  of  the  love-curled  hair, 

Is  the  lamp  of  love, 

Love, 

( Lovel  Lovel) 

Love, 

Is  the  lamp  of  love, 

Love, 

Love  .  .  . 

His  love-curled  hair  and  his  brow  moist  with  perspiration,  Roger 
reached  the  signature: 

Amy  McGillicuddy  Smith  (Opus  I). 

An  hour  later  Roger  asked  Miss  Churchill  to  get  him  some  as¬ 
pirins,  and  Miss  Snyder  claims  he  asked  her  to  go  across  the  street 
and  procure  from  Schinz,  the  theatrical  costumer,  some  whiskers  and 
smoked  glasses.  But  I  have  always  found  Miss  Snyder  to  be  a  most 
unreliable  person. 
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This,  of  course,  was  the  begininng  of  the  breaking-up  of  Roger’s 
career.  When  he  appealed  to  Amy,  who  now  became  Iphigeneia,  to 
consider  his  profession,  she  replied  that  she  must  have  self-expression. 
When  he  implored  her  to  leave  her  verses  unpublished,  she  sang  about 
the  sacredness  of  the  muse  and  about  her  own  duty  to  enrich  the 
souls  of  her  countrymen  by  her  lyrics.  Consequently,  Roger’s  clientele 
began  to  fall  off,  and  more  than  once  he  heard  himself  pointed  out 
as  Iphigeneia  McGillicuddy  Smith’s  husband.  Finally  he  lost  all 
standing  and  had  to  give  up  his  practice  altogether  when  a  wily  pros¬ 
ecuting  attorney  completely  shattered  the  defence  Roger  had  carefully 
built  up  for  his  client  by  a  timely  quoting  of  one  of  Iphigeneia’s  lines 
about  Roger,  “And  you  are  skilled  for  love  alone,  my  furnace-hearted 
lover.” 

With  the  rest  of  the  story  you  are  probably  familiar.  When 
Roger’s  practice  failed,  Iphigeneia  decided  that  she  must  live,  and  that 
she  could  live  only  in  Paris,  and  on  the  Left  Bank.  So  with  a  ream 
of  manuscripts  on  one  arm,  and  Roger  on  the  other,  she  sailed.  Six 
months  later  she  made  a  (neatly  publicized)  return  with  Roger  at 
her  heels,  more  dazed  than  ever,  wearing  a  ridiculous  beret  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  suitcase  full  of  manuscripts  Iphigeneia  hadn’t  dared  trust  to 
the  officials.  (She  had  acquired  eccentricities  now,  along  with  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  French  curses.)  Whether  or  not  she  expected  that  we 
McGillicuddys  would  receive  her  as  we  had  before  she  exploited  and 
disgraced  our  name  by  using  it  as  part  of  the  signature  under  unbe¬ 
coming  verses,  I  don’t  know.  Aunt  Agatha,  I  know,  would  never  rest 
in  her  grave  if  we  did. 

Cousin  Gideon  wrote  recently  that  Iphigeneia  is  publishing  a  book 
of  verse  (probably  at  Roger’s  expense)  and  he  is  enthusiastic  about 
it.  He  thinks  that  in  the  future  she  may  give  up  verse-writing  alto¬ 
gether  and  settle  down  to  be  a  wife  and  perhaps  a  mother.  As  for 
myself,  I  think  that  what  my  niece  has  written  is  poor  poetry  because 
it  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  and  Whittier, 
whom  I  deeply  esteem,  but  I  realize  that  I  may  be  wrong.  After  all, 
Iphigeneia  is  a  McGillicuddy,  so  she  should  know  what  she  is  doing. 
We  others  always  have. 

That’s  what  I  think. 


MARCIA 

Anthony  Marcus  Lewis 


One  chilly  September  night  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Superbus,  a  squalid  road  winding  up  the  Aventine  Hill 
seemed  frequented  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  cloaked  figures. 
They  were  not  in  groups,  but  hurried  singly  or  in  pairs  along  the 
silent  roadway.  All  seemed  to  disappear  into  a  rather  large  mud  hut 
some  distance  up  the  hill  from  the  Circus.  Each  time  someone  en¬ 
tered,  the  bright  glare  of  torches  penetrated  the  blackness  outside, 
and  the  low  murmuring  of  many  peoeple  in  solemn  prayer  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night  air. 

“Covet  not  the  luxuries  of  your  neighbor,  my  children,  nor  hold 
his  good  fortune  against  him;  but  be  content  with  the  humble  lot 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  you.  He  answers  all  those  who  have 
true  faith  in  Him.” 

As  the  last  words  of  the  speaker  died  away  within  the  little  room, 
and  the  assembly  was  about  to  chant  a  hymn  before  parting,  a  clatter 
of  hoofs  pierced  the  momentary  stillness  and  the  leaders  of  a  small 
band  of  men  burst  into  the  room  before  those  at  prayer  realized  the 
portent  of  the  interruption. 

The  horseman  in  command  strode  up  to  the  aged  preacher  and 
seized  him  without  ceremony.  Meanwhile  the  rest  were  being  bound 
and  silenced.  God  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  little  congregation 
that  had  been  so  completely  taken  by  surprise,  when  suddenly  a  deep, 
yet  musical  voice,  powerful  and  authoritative,  rose  above  the  scuffle, 
“Stay  your  hand,  Decius  Flaccus.  I  will  answer  for  this  night’s 
affair.” 

The  eyes  of  the  astonished  leader  swept  the  room,  and  then  fell 
before  the  stern  gaze  of  a  man  who  had  risen  at  the  rear.  Instantly  a 
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Rhetor,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  praefect  of  the  prateorian  guard,  at  a 
word  had  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  the  arena  the  lives  of  over  a 
hundred  innocent  men  and  women.  The  firm  though  pale  features, 
steeled  by  his  mighty  will,  alone  betrayed  the  risk  to  his  reputation. 

After  the  grateful  throng  had  left,  the  massive  frame  of  the 
murmur  passed  from  one  to  another  among  those  present,  for  the 
identity  of  this  interposing  figure  was  unmistakable.  Tiberius  Phocion 
praefect  was  bowed  to  the  dust  before  Simon  Peter,  as  he  bestowed  his 
blessing  on  the  humbled  giant. 

“Pax  tecum,  amice,”  finished  the  reverend  apostle,  and  Tiberius 
rose,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“O  Father  in  heaven,”  he  entreated  softly,  “point  out  to  me  the 
way,  that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  my  whole  heart !  ” 

The  weary  officer  slowly  made  his  way  down  the  hill.  The  stars 
had  brightened  considerably  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  crescent  of 
an  old  moon  shone  clearly  in  the  eastern  sky.  A  cold,  chilling  wind 
blew  in  from  the  sea,  and  Tiberius  shivered  slightly  as  he  awoke  from 
the  reverie  into  which  the  night’s  adventure  had  thrown  him. 

Strange  enough  had  been  his  experiences  during  the  past  three 
weeks,  he  thought.  First  an  inconspicuous  figure  in  the  emperor’s 
bodyguard,  enjoying  nothing  in  this  life  but  the  keen  pleasure  which 
he  derived  from  a  simple  military  career.  Then  the  affair  in  the  em¬ 
peror’s  garden,  when  he  had  chanced  to  stay  the  weapon  of  a  would-be 
assassin.  And  influenced  by  an  unwonted  sense  of  justice,  Superbus 
had  made  him  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guard. 

Immediately  following  his  sudden  rise  to  power,  three  conflicting 
influences  had  each  begun  a  struggle  for  mastery  over  him.  God,  he 
had  learned  to  know  and  love  from  these  nocturnal  visits  on  the 
Aventine;  with  Superbus  he  had  necessarily  become  familiar  after 
his  promotion ;  Marcia  Flavia,  the  emperor’s  latest  wife,  had  met  his 
gaze  but  a  week  before,  and  since  then  Tiberus  had  yearned  con¬ 
stantly  for  even  a  sight  of  her,  while  dreading  the  consequences  of  a 
rendezvous. 

Now,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  numerous  artisan  shops  surrounding 
the  huge  Circus,  Tiberius  grew  more  and  more  absorbed  in  his  re¬ 
flections. 


MARCIA 
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“This  strange  faith,”  he  thought,  “that  has  gripped  me  so  strongly, 
denies  me  everything  that  I  would  enjoy  in  life.  Little  by  little  I 
have  been  able  to  give  up  nearly  every  one  of  the  pleasures  I  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  here  at  Rome.  That  has  not  been  so  hard — some¬ 
thing  in  me  always  revolted  against  them.”  He  shuddered  perceptibly 
at  the  thought.  “But  now — Marcia!  Must  I  give  her  up,  too?  She 
is  the  one  woman  I  have  ever  wanted,  and  a  crazed  tyrant — a  madman 
— stands  in  my  way.  He  has  already  tired  of  her — she  despises  him. 
O  my  God!  Did  You  mean  Your  Law  for  this?” 

He  was  passing  a  huge  palace  under  construction,  and  his  way 
was  obscured  in  utter  blackness.  Suddenly  he  stumbled  heavily  on  a 
block  of  building  marble,  and  the  impact  cleared  his  mind.  He  saw 
Marcia  again,  just  as  she  had  appeared  that  day  in  the  Forum — so 
sweet,  so  lovely,  her  every  smile  jealously  cherished.  The  lines  of  his 
face  relaxed,  and  a  light  smile  played  about  his  eyes,  as  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  pushed  his  reflections  still  further.  She  had  called  him  to 
her — it  was  the  first  time  they  had  met — and  asked  him  to  protect 
her,  passing  along  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Palatine.  On  the  way, 
riding  proudly  at  the  side  of  her  litter,  he  had  touched  feverishly  on 
the  topics  of  the  day — trifles  which  happened  to  rush  into  his  head 
first,  thrilling  the  while  to  the  consciousness  of  her  smile.  Then  the 
palace,  the  parting,  and  the  deep  admiration  in  her  eyes.  How  happy 
indeed  had  those  brief  moments  been ! 

With  a  great  effort,  Tiberius  brought  back  the  image  of  the  Divine 
Saviour,  as  He  healed  the  diseased  and  the  blind  twenty  years  before 
in  Palestine.  Instantly  his  heart  filled  with  the  love  and  humility 
which  the  sight  never  failed  to  call  forth  in  him.  “O  Lord!  Give 
me  strength,  lest  I  fall  by  the  way !  ” 

The  first  light  of  the  approaching  day  was  visible  in  the  eastern 
sky  as  the  weary  soldier  at  last  reached  his  villa  near  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  but  it  was  unnoticed  by  Tiberius.  His  head  was  bowed  down 
with  the  weight  of  care,  and  his  face  wore  the  haggard  look  of  one 
who  is  passing  through  a  grave  struggle. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Long  before  the  sun  had  appeared  above  the  neighboring  hills, 
little  groups  had  been  gathering  silently  in  the  huge  square  before 
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the  Circus  Maximus.  Shivering  with  the  cold,  they  would  wait  for 
the  morrow,  when  their  god-emperor  had  promised  them  many  new 
and  startling  spectacles  at  the  public  games. 

By  the  time  the  great  arena  had  been  fully  prepared  for  the 
events,  the  croud  had  grown  to  huge  proportions,  and  was  keeping  up 
an  incessant  clamor. 

“Salve  Superbe,  Imperator,”  went  up  the  hoarse  cry  as  the  em¬ 
peror  and  his  retinue  entered  their  magnificently  adorned  boxes, 
arranged  along  one  side.  The  uproar  was  deafening  for  several  mo¬ 
ments,  but  beneath  the  seeming  exultation  of  the  populace  ran  a 
seething,  angry  undercurrent  which  now  and  then  was  giving  voice  in, 
“Down  with  the  slaughterer  of  knights !  Death  to  the  tyrant !  ” 

Superbus,  however,  ignored  these  ominous  threats  and  favored 
those  about  him  with  a  bland  smile.  He  existed,  in  truth,  for  these 
festival  days.  These  fawning  creatures  whom  he  had  marked  out 
above  the  rest  were  his  puppets,  to  be  exalted  or  humbled  at  will. 
This  sea  of  howling  humanity  was  his  audience,  whose  favor  he  was 
careful  to  keep  with  these  feasts  of  bloody  combat.  Those  human 
beings  who  were  even  now  preparing  for  death  were  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  this  senseless  glorification  of  a  brutal  despot. 

On  his  right  sat  Marcia  pale  yet  beautiful.  Arrayed  in  the  most 
dazzling  garments,  she  excited  the  admiration  of  everyone.  The  lordly 
patricians,  seated  according  to  rank  in  the  tiers  of  boxes  to  right  and 
left  of  the  emperor’s,  served  but  to  heighten  the  suppressed  hatred 
of  the  plebeians. 

Superbus  had  prepared  a  host  of  gaudy  spectacles  for  the  people, 
and  all  that  morning  races,  animal  combats,  and  gladiatorial  contests, 
successively  more  exciting,  roused  the  passions  of  the  populace  to  a 
feverish  state. 

Tiberius  was  meanwhile  with  his  guard  behind  the  emperor, 
keeping  watch  over  the  imperial  person.  His  Christian  training  as 
well  as  his  Hellenic  culture  rebelled  against  this  brutal  entertainment 
in  which  the  mob  delighted.  His  whole  spirit  revolted  against  the 
man  who  would  not  only  permit  these  bloody  sights,  but  arrange  for 
their  public  presentation. 

As  the  crowning  event  of  the  day,  Superbus  had  prepared  a  novel 
spectacle.  An  aged  man  was  led  into  the  arena,  with  hands  bound 
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tightly,  and  head  hanging  low  in  dejection.  Silence  spread  over  the 
vast  Circus,  for  it  was  apparent  that  something  extraordinary  was  to 
ensue. 

At  one  end  of  the  arena  was  the  ponderous  bronze  gate  which 
led  to  the  animal  dens.  Here  the  eyes  of  all  were  riveted  with  fever¬ 
ish  attention.  Suddenly  the  gate  swung  back,  and  just  as  the  aged 
man  was  unbound,  a  herald  stepped  forward. 

“This  man  before  you,  Quirites,  is  a  Jew  who,  with  sixty  com¬ 
panions,  has  been  convicted  by  our  beloved  emperor  of  false  religious 
practices.  He  has  denied  the  power  of  the  mighty  gods,  and  has 
refused  sacrifice  to  them.  He  is  one  of  a  new  sect  of  Jews  who  hold 
strange  rites  and  worship  a  man  condemned  by  the  highest  Roman 
tribunal  of  Judea.”  A  murmur  of  astonishment  mingled  with  anger 
for  such  a  traitor  swept  over  the  Circus  as  the  herald  paused.  He 
continued,  “This  man  has  chosen  death  rather  than  exile.  Our  em¬ 
peror  has  therefore  given  him  the  chance  to  fight  for  his  life.  This 
man,  Quirites,  will  be  given  a  sword.  With  that  weapon  he  will  be 
pitted  against  the  emperor’s  own  favorite  lion.” 

A  great  clamor  arose  from  the  people,  but  soon  subsided.  And 
then  a  deep  roar,  thrilling,  increasing  in  volume,  rent  the  stifling 
noonday  air.  The  famished  lion,  released  from  his  den,  had  bounded 
to  the  bronze  gate.  Here,  blinded  by  the  sunlight,  he  paused  a 
moment.  That  brief  pause  was  a  momentous  one;  it  was  destined 
to  alter  the  history  of  imperial  Rome. 

The  interval  between  the  herald’s  withdrawal  and  the  beast’s 
appearance,  added  to  this  brief  pause  by  the  lion,  gave  the  people 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  approaching 
conflict.  A  practically  helpless  old  man,  who  had  preferred  death  to 
a  shameful  exile,  was  alone  to  meet  a  savage  lion  of  the  jungle.  This 
brief  reflection  brought  failure  to  the  emperor’s  plans.  He  had  counted 
a  trifle  too  much  on  the  heartlessness  of  his  people.  Their  spirits 
unanimously  repulsed  the  spectacle.  A  low  hissing  noise,  increasing 
as  it  was  imitated  with  approval,  had  soon  grown  into  an  unrestrained 
medley  of  shouts  and  threats  directed  against  Superbus.  He  in  turn 
grew  crimson  at  this  sudden,  disastrous  turn  of  fortune.  But  it  was 
too  late — the  dice  were  thrown  and  he  had  lost. 
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The  beast  quickly  recovered  itself.  With  snarling  fangs  and 
tail  switching  listlessly,  almost  disdainfully,  it  stalked  toward  this 
easy  prey.  The  hush  was  broken  only  by  the  soft  crunch  of  the 
lion’s  paws  in  the  sands.  The  fate  of  its  helpless  victim  was  imminent. 

Stripped  to  the  waist  and  armed  only  with  a  small  dagger,  a  man 
leaped  from  the  high  surrounding  wall  to  the  parched  sands.  “Vivat ! 
Vivat!”  rose  the  hoarse  cry  from  thousands  of  throats.  “Salve, 
praefecte !  Salve,  Tiberi  Rhetor !  ” 

Inflamed  at  the  deafening  cry,  the  huge  beast  uttered  a  deep- 
throated  roar,  which  rose  ominously  above  the  clamor  of  the  people. 
Then  the  breathless  hush  once  more.  Suddenly — the  charge.  But  the 
aged  man  did  not  flinch.  He  was  prepared  for  the  end. 

Tiberius  leapt  into  the  intervening  space,  crouched  low,  and 
struck  upward  and  outward  with  a  terrific  lunge.  The  lion  was 
checked  by  the  shock.  An  ugly  gash  was  ripped  wide  in  its  breast. 
The  beast  roared  with  agony  and  turned  savagely  on  its  new  and  more 
competent  assailant.  But  Tiberius  was  quick  to  draw  it  away  from  its 
feeble  prey.  Jumping  across  a  narrow,  artificial  stream  directly  be¬ 
hind  him,  he  began  to  flee  at  top  speed  through  the  mock  forest  that 
had  been  left  standing  beyond. 

The  lion,  blinded  with  rage,  was  intent  only  on  this  foe  who  had 
temporarily  evaded  him.  In  his  mad  career  he  hurled  his  body 
against  great  trees  and  tore  his  skin  on  their  bark  and  branches. 
The  effort  was  weakening  him,  slowly  but  surely.  After  the  first 
hundred  yards,  his  speed  had  visibly  slackened.  If  the  pursued  could 
only  keep  up  his  fleet  pace!  Yet  was  it  possible  for  any  human  to  grit 
himself  to  such  terrorizing  flight? 

Alas,  the  praefect  had  stumbled!  He  tried  to  rise  once,  twice, 
and  failed.  Clutching  a  branch  that  drooped  low  by  his  side,  he 
pulled  himself  up.  The  lion  was  a  bare  hundred  feet  away.  Weak 
and  exhausted  from  his  long  run,  Tiberius  placed  himself  behind  the 
tree,  grasped  his  weapon  afresh,  and  waited  a  brief  second.  The  long 
military  training  in  his  beloved  Thrace  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His 
nerves  did  not  flinch  under  the  terrific  strain. 

The  maddened  lion,  an  awesome  sight  to  behold,  was  passing 
Tiberius  now,  aware  too  late  of  his  prey’s  proximity.  The  praefect 
raised  his  arm  high,  and  the  glistening  weapon  slashed  the  whole 
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length  of  the  beast’s  back  and  disappeared  at  the  base  of  the  spine. 
The  lion  turned  like  a  flash  and  threw  himself  on  the  now  defenseless 
man.  But  his  death  agony  had  come  and  gone ;  he  rolled  over,  dead. ' 

With  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  God  on  his  lips,  the  praefect  fell  back 
against  the  tree,  and  sank  to  the  ground.  A  steady,  deafening  roar, 
gradually  enveloping  the  entire  arena,  rent  the  stifling,  putrid  air. 
Rome  had  found  a  new  idol,  but  he  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
unconscious  of  his  trimuph. 

$  %  $  $ 

When  next  Tiberius  returned  to  his  senses,  he  was  sorely  puzzled 
at  his  princely  surroundings.  Indistinctly,  he  saw  rich  coverlets  on  his 
bed,  gold  and  marble  ornaments  and  furniture  about  him,  and  a 
crystal  fountain  in  the  distance.  As  his  vision  grew  clearer,  he  be¬ 
came  aware  of  a  beautiful  creature  hovering  nearby.  He  stared  at 
her,  in  amazement.  Slowly  the  reality  forced  its  way  into  his  exhausted 
brain.  It  was  Marcia !  He  could  not  utter  a  word. 

She  knelt  down  by  the  couch  and  kissed  his  hand.  “Tiberius,” 
she  began  softly,  her  voice  filled  with  emotion,  “I  could  stand  this 
cruel  separation  from  you  no  longer.  I  took  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  yesterday  afternoon  to  have  you  brought  here,  into  my  own 
apartments.  Not  a  soul  knows  you  are  here  but  my  faithful  maid 
and  two  trusted  members  of  your  own  guard.” 

She  paused  a  moment  to  adjust  the  bandage  on  his  head.  Intent 
solely  upon  reassuring  him,  she  had  not  noticed  the  devotion  in  his 
gaze.  But  now  he  had  found  words  for  his  tumultuous  thoughts,  and 
raised  himself  weakly  on  one  elbow.  “Is  it  true  that  God  has  blessed 
me  with  your  love?  What  have  I  done  to  merit  such  happiness? 
Marcia,  I  have  adored  you  with  my  whole  heart  since  that  day  in 
the  Forum,  but  I  dared  not  speak.”  He  sank  back  again,  and  then 
those  insistent  voices  forbidding  this  love  for  her  clamored  once  more 
in  his  ears. 

Involuntarily  he  shrank  back.  “But,  carissima,  we  must  not  stay 
here  together.  My  love  for  you  is  forbidden  by  one  mightier  than 
the  emperor.  Besides,  you  are  the  empress,  and  I — what  am  I  but  a 
poor  soldier?”  , 
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Frightened  at  this  sudden  change  of  attitude,  Marcia  threw  her¬ 
self  into  his  arms.  “Since  yesterday,  Tiberius,  you  are  the  idol  of  the 
people.  You  mean  more  to  them  than  their  emperor.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  they  have  clamored  for  you  without  ceasing.  Superbus 
has  employed  every  possible  expedient  to  have  you  found,  that  he 
might  do  away  with  you.  He  has  not  thought  to  search  his  own 
wife’s  chambers,  yet  should  he  enter  here  I  would  kill  him.” 

Horrified  at  this  terrible  evidence  of  her  love,  Tiberius  grew 
pale.  “For  the  sake  of  my  God,  Who  saved  me  from  such  a  frightful 
peril  in  the  arena,  I  cannot  stay  here.  The  very  situation  violates 
His  laws!” 

Marcia  was  silent  a  moment  at  the  distress  of  her  lover,  and  then 
began,  “This  God  of  Whom  you  speak — Who  is  He  ?  Why  should  He 
come  between  us?  Does  He  mean  so  much  to  you  that  my  love  is 
worthless?” 

“My  God!  Free  me  from  this  agony!  Yesterday  I  staked  my 
life  for  Thy  sake,  but  rather  would  I  endure  such  a  struggle  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  than  hear  this!” 

Wounded  in  her  pride,  the  girl  instinctively  drew  back,  and 
her  face  colored  slightly.  “Then  it  was  not  for  my  sake  that  you 
risked  wealth,  honor,  favor — life  itself?  Tell  me  who  this  God  is, 
that  has  woven  such  a  spell  about  you.”  Marcia  felt  both  admiration 
and  jealousy  for  this  intense  devotion  to  a  divinity. 

With  infinite  tenderness  in  his  eyes,  Tiberius  murmured,  “O 
Galilean,  give  her  the  grace  to  know  thee!”  Then  he  said,  “Caris- 
sima  mea,  He  is  One  Who  has  died  for  the  salvation  of  the  world — 
that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  might  be  saved  for  everlasting  happiness 
after  death.  He  led  a  simple,  peaceful  life,  befriending  the  poor  and 
relieving  the  afflicted.  On  the  cross  He  suffered  the  horrible  death 
of  a  traitor,  through  the  cowardice  of  a  Roman  governor.  He  taught 
kindness,  justice,  love  of  neighbor,  and  purity  of  life.  Eternal  reward 
He  promised  to  those  who  followed  Him.” 

Marcia  had  grown  calm  as  he  spoke,  and  after  a  moment  Tiberius 
went  on,  “I  saw  this  Man  with  my  own  eyes,  when  I  was  but  a  youth 
traveling  with  my  father  in  Judea.  He  worked  miracles  in  His 
Father’s  name,  and  the  people  came  to  Him  in  great  numbers.  At  that 
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time  I  swore  never  to  forsake  Him,  and  to  this  day  I  have  kept  my 
word.” 

Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  as  Marcia  rose.  “I  can  do  nothing  but 
surrender  to  this  God  of  yours,  Tiberius.  I  will  not  detain  you  here, 
nor  do  I  want  to  live  when  you  are  gone.  You — you  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  safely  home  tonight.”  She  had  fled  before  Tiberius  fully  com¬ 
prehended  her  words,  and  he  was  left  alone,  his  head  on  fire  and  his 
fever  returning. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

Late  the  following  afternoon,  Tiberius  awoke  suddenly  from  a 
deep  slumber  that  his  body  had  sorely  needed.  His  head  still  throbbed 
and  ached,  and  his  left  shoulder  pained  fearfully.  As  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  sought  the  cause  of  his  being  disturbed,  the  sound  of  feet 
running  swiftly  over  the  flagstones  in  the  lower  courtyard  caught 
his  attention.  In  a  moment  the  appearance  of  his  most  trusted  lieu¬ 
tenant,  flushed  and  panting,  caused  him  to  start  violently.  In  an¬ 
other  second  he  had  leaped  from  the  bed,  and  was  holding  the  new¬ 
comer  in  a  vice-like  grip.  “The  emperor,  Aulus?  Is  it  the  emperor? 
Speak,  man !  ”  He  searched  the  other’s  eyes,  feverishly. 

“My  lord,  he  is  dead,”  gasped  the  lieutenant.  “For  two  days 
now  the  people  have  had  you  foremost  in  their  minds.  The  emperor’s 
death  last  night,  made  known  to  them  but  three  hours  ago,  has  roused 
them  to  action  and — ” 

“They  threaten  the  palace?”  Tiberius  held  the  other’s  arm.  His 
head  began  to  swim  from  the  sudden  excitement. 

“No,  my  lord,  they  call  upon  you,  with  impatience.  One  great 
throng  surrounds  the  imperial  palace  to  prevent  any  move  by  the 
empress.  Another  band  was  headed  here  as  I  left.  Listen,  and  you 
will  hear  them.” 

With  strained  ears  Tiberius  listened,  and  in  the  distance  heard 
the  hoarse,  insistent  cry  of  an  unruly  mob.  “Salve,  Tiberi  Rhetor, 
salve !  ” 

As  though  fascinated  by  the  fearful,  monotonous  cry,  Tiberius 
slowly  relaxed  his  hold  on  the  lieutenant,  and  mechanically  raised  his 
hands  to  his  ears  in  an  effort  to  shut  out  the  appalling  sound.  Real- 
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izing  only  too  well  what  the  unrestrained  will  of  this  mob  might  lead 
it  to  do,  he  felt  numb  with  the  tenseness  of  the  situation.  Within 
his  grasp  lay  wealth,  luxury,  empire — all  at  a  word.  Yet  his 
conscience  was  pounding  for  attention  within  him,  crying,  “You  know 
only  too  well  the  fickleness  of  the  Roman  mob.  Its  momentary  ac¬ 
claim  does  not  entitle  you  to  the  rule  of  an  empire.  You  have  no 
right  to  usurp  the  lawful  power  of  the  emperor’s  legitimate  successor. 
The  Law  of  God  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  matter.  You  know  this ;  you 
must  remember  your  promises  to  Him!”  For  the  moment,  Tiberius 
was  totally  unmindful  of  the  presence  of  his  friend.  His  head  had 
sunk  low  on  his  breast,  and  his  face  was  hidden  in  his  hands,  trembling 
from  the  merciless  struggle. 

“I  have  lost  no  time,  Tiberius,”  went  on  the  other.  “A  mes¬ 
senger  stands  ready  at  the  outer  gate.  Within  three  hours  he  can  be 
in  touch  with  our  whole  praetorian  garrison  at  Spoletum.  The  palace 
is  watched  by  a  cohort  of  my  own  men,  besides  the  fierce  mob.  Now 
is  our  chance,  Tiberius !  ” 

The  speaker’s  eyes  kindled  for  a  moment  with  enthusiasm,  but 
the  light  quickly  died  out  of  them  under  the  abstracted  gaze  of  his 
master.  Tiberius  was  regarding  him  vacantly.  But  in  his  mind  he 
was  thinking  of  all  that  his  friendship  with  Aulus  had  meant. 

This  man  had  been  one  of  his  first  acquaintances  at  Rome.  To¬ 
gether  they  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  a  mediocre  legion.  Now  he 
was  praefeet  of  the  most  famous  body  of  imperial  troops  and  hence 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Rome  under  the  emperor,  and  Aulus  was 
his  first  lieutenant  and  “aide-de-camp.”  In  one  respect  only  did  they 
differ,  yet  this  point  was  all-important.  He  was  a  devout  Christian ; 
Aulus  was  a  pagan,  though  he  possessed  many  of  the  sterling  qualities 
of  character  of  the  hardy  provincial  soldier. 

The  praefect’s  voice  was  unsteady  now  as  he  spoke,  slowly  and 
deliberately.  “No,  Aulus,  this  time  I  cannot  follow  your  advice.  The 
goal  of  glory  which  we  have  sought  together  cannot  be  attained  by 
this  means.  You  know  that  my  God  comes  before  all  else.  He  for¬ 
bids  me  to  take  this  step.  The  opportunity  for  success  is  promising 
enough,  but  the  Saviour  has  said,  ‘What  does  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own  soul  ?’  ” 
Tiberius  had  grown  calm  now,  and  a  strange  sense  of  assurance  and 
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contentment  seemed  to  permeate  his  whole  being,  when  suddenly  he 
thought  of  Marcia.  “The  empress,  Aulus,  what  of  her?” 

The  lieutenant  started  perceptibly,  and  quickly  looked  away. 
A  sickening  silence  hung  upon  the  air.  Tiberius  felt  his  forehead 
growing  chill.  A  feeling  of  nausea  came  over  him  which  he  could 
not  explain.  “For  God’s  sake,  tell  me,  Aulus !  ” 

The  lieutenant’s  voice  was  low  and  hollow-sounding  as  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “She  is  accused  of  the  murder.” 

The  awful  words  seemed  to  shout  through  the  chamber.  They 
pounded  again  and  again,  tumultuously,  on  Tiberius’  ears.  Slowly 
but  convincingly,  a  realization  of  the  facts  came  to  him.  The  motive 
was  plain.  Despairing  of  the  praefect’s  love  while  her  husband  lived, 
she  had  been  led  to  kill  him.  The  very  day  before,  she  had  vowed 
as  much  for  her  lover’s  sake.  His  aching  head  seemed  pierced  in  a 
thousand  pieces  by  acute,  throbbing  pains  that  were  fast  confusing 
his  exhausted  brain.  Yet  somehow  his  reason  would  not  accept  this 
accusation  as  a  fact.  Weakly  he  tested  the  one  possible  defect. 

“Tell  me  why  they  suspect  her,  Aulus.  What  proof  can  they 
have?” 

“She  was  lying  on  the  floor,  in  a  heap,  near  his  body  when  it  was 
discovered  in  her  own  chamber.  Though  she  was  raving  hysterically, 
she  did  not  deny  the  crime.  The  door  had  been  fastened  from 
within.” 

Tiberius  had  grown  calm  once  more.  But  it  was  the  calm  of 
despair,  not  of  confidence.  He  was  gazing  unseeingly  out  over  the 
yellow  Tiber  in  the  distance.  All  the  values  he  had  set  upon  things — 
all  that  he  had  cherished  so  closely — his  military  command,  his  happy 
court  life,  and  now  Marcia — all  seemed  to  fall  away  beneath  his  feet. 
That  God  could  permit  such  a  blow  to  stagger  his  only  earthly  love! 

Aulus  was  regarding  the  praefect  attentively.  He  guessed  what 
was  passing  through  his  superior’s  mind,  and  resolved  to  suggest  a  few 
ideas  which  might  aid  his  more  ambitious  designs. 

“Come,  Tiberius,  you  are  despair  itself!  There  is  far  greater 
reason  for  you  to  take  confidence.  Let  us  be  frank  with  each  other. 
You  love  the  empress  more  than  anything  else.  Two  days  ago  you  longed 
for  her  slightest  favor.  Today  she  offers  you  her  whole  impassioned 
love,  and  puts  her  villainous  husband  out  of  the  way  for  your  sake. 
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With  one  stroke  she  has  made  it  possible  for  you  to  attain  two  ends. 
Do  not  let  your  supersitions  stand  in  your  way  now,  Tiberius.  Think 
what  is  yours  at  a  word !  But  two  short  days  ago  you  hazarded  your 
life  for  the  acclaim  of  the  people.  They  have  not  forgotten  you.  The 
death  of  Superbus  has  incited  their  spirits  anew.  You  alone  are  fore¬ 
most  in  their  minds!  The  time  is  ripe  for  securing  with  one  effort 
all  that  we  have  ever  held  before  us.  You  and  I  have  always  worked 
side  by  side,  always  for  something  better.  Rome  is  at  your  feet! 
Will  you  scorn  the  generosity  of  the  fates  themselves?” 

Aulus’  voice  held  a  clear,  thrilling  ring.  Passionate  and  con¬ 
vincing,  his  words  had  made  their  mark.  He  had  plucked  every  string 
from  which  he  could  expect  a  sympathetic  response. 

Tiberius  could  not  help  but  notice  several  faulty  impressions  in 
what  Aulus  had  said,  but  let  them  pass  uncorrected.  He  wondered 
vaguely  at  the  fellow’s  knowledge  that  this  fervent  love,  threatened 
now  on  every  side,  was  mutual.  But  his  thoughts  on  these  points 
were  fleeting. 

This  beautiful  creature  in  whom  he  had  found  all  his  ideals  of 
womanhood — so  kind,  so  innocent,  so  refined  in  her  tastes,  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  charming — this  loved  one  a  common  murderess !  It  was  the 
most  appalling  shock  he  had  ever  experienced.  And  now  the  earnest 
arguments  of  his  friend  were  slowly,  relentlessly  undermining  his  will. 
His  only  source  of  moral  strength  had  always  lain  with  God,  but  now 
even  He  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him.  Aulus’s  subtle  appeal  to  his 
love  for  Marcia,  her  sacrifice  for  him,  the  path  to  imperial  power 
which  lay  open  at  his  feet,  the  frenzied  acclaim  of  the  people,  and 
last  but  most  stirring  of  all,  the  mutual  friendship  which  both  men 
had  cherished  for  years — the  mere  suggestion  of  all  these  influences, 
added  to  one  another,  made  his  very  soul  quiver  with  the  moral 
struggle  raging  within. 

Possessing  his  full  physical  strength,  Tiberius  would  have  found 
his  moral  powers  an  uncertain  match  for  such  an  array  of  hostile 
forces.  But  now,  in  his  weakened,  feverish  state,  with  his  reason 
clouded  by  sorrow  and  affliction,  the  strain  was  slowly  enfeebling 
his  will.  Powerful  as  this  man  had  once  been  in  both  mind  and  body, 
nevertheless  the  joined  forces  of  evil  had  at  last  weakened  him.  Yet 
he  had  always  placed  his  whole  faith  in  the  Saviour;  he  had  always 
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besought  His  aid  in  misfortune.  Would  God  now  let  this  soul  be 
stripped  of  its  eternal  reward  after  it  had  struggled  so  valiantly 
against  overwhelming  odds?  The  love  and  the  justice  of  God  are 
infinite.  His  grace  would  indeed  be  granted  to  Tiberius,  and  plen- 
teously ;  but  it  was  to  show  itself  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  For 
a  short  while  longer,  however,  the  enemies  of  Christ  were  to  hold  full 
sway. 

Tiberius  grew  calm  as  the  struggle  ceased.  First  he  would  see 
Marcia,  and  then,  declaring  himself  emperor  before  the  people,  he 
would  plunge  resolutely  into  the  new  life.  The  strange  fascination 
which  he  felt  for  the  step  before  him  made  him  careless  of  thought 
and  action.  He  was  determined  to  entomb  both  God  and  conscience  in 
the  life  he  was  leaving  behind  him.  “I  shall  go  to  the  palace  at  once, 
Aulus.  Turn  out  the  whole  guard,  and  make  sure  of  our  control  of 
the  city.  Despatch  a  courier  to  our  garrison  quartered  at  Spoletum. 
It  must  come  to  Rome  straightway;  all  our  troops  are  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  demagogues  from  getting  the  upper  hand.  In  addition,  hold 
couriers  in  readiness  to  communicate  with  the  legions  in  the  provinces.” 

As  the  lieutenant  turned  to  leave,  making  no  effort  to  conceal 
his  joy,  a  more  cautious  impulse  prompted  Tiberius  to  stop  him. 

“Stay,  Aulus.  You  must  not  send  the  messenger  at  once.  Come 
to  me  at  the  palace  gate  in  an  hour.  Then  the  couriers  shall  summon 
either  the  legionaires  from  Brundisium  or  the  praetorians  from  Spole¬ 
tum;  the  legionaires  to  uphold  the  Senate’s  choice,  or  my  guards  to 
make  me  master  here.  Hasten,  now!  In  an  hour,  at  the  palace, 
Aulus !  ” 

Soon  Tiberius  was  hurrying  along  the  Via  Sacra  toward  the 
Capitol.  The  sun  had  already  set,  and  dusk  was  settling  over  the 
Tiber.  As  he  began  the  ascent  of  the  Palatine,  the  way  became  more 
difficult,  and  the  slackened  pace  enabled  him  to  look  about. 

The  streets  were  thronged  with  people,  some  jabbering  in  excited 
tones,  some  yelling  with  senseless  frenzy.  Now  and  then  a  large 
group,  led  by  some  demagogue,  would  raise  the  everlasting  cry,  “Salve, 
Tiberi  Rhetor,  salve!”  Over  against  the  Aventine,  the  lurid  rays  of 
the  departing  sun  gave  an  ill-forboding  appearance  to  the  crowds  that 
bustled  like  ants  through  the  tortuous  streets.  Tiberius  could  not 
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help  but  smile  faintly  beneath  his  disguise  as  he  heard  his  name 
called,  again  and  again. 

The  countless  barges  loaded  with  grain  on  the  Tiber,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  edifices  and  memorials  of  former  rulers  on  every  hand,  the 
majesty  of  the  Capitol  in  the  distance,  and  the  piles  of  dwellings  and 
public  buildings  that  spread  away  in  every  direction  over  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome — all  this  thrilled  the  praefect’s  mind  with  the  grandeur 
of  this  Mistress  of  the  World.  Beyond  his  immediate  sight,  he  saw 
the  sunny  fields  of  Gaul,  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain,  the  rugged  slopes 
of  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  Pontus.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  visit  all  those  vast  domains  and  rule  their  peoples  with  firm¬ 
ness  and  justice. 

Reaching  the  imperial  palace,  the  praefect  forced  his  way  through 
a  tumultuous  mob  that  was  yelling  and  wrangling  confusedly,  incited 
with  a  riotous  spirit. 

Once  within  the  quiet  halls  of  the  palace,  he  nodded  silently  to 
the  guards  on  duty  and  hastened  to  the  empress’  apartments.  He  had 
thrown  off  his  disguise.  His  heart  was  pounding  wildly  after  the 
excitement  and  exercise.  Although  he  was  forcing  himself  to  realize 
that  at  last  he  was  free  to  take  Marcia,  yet  his  mind  would  give  him 
no  peace.  A  hundred  voices  shouted  in  his  ears,  and  a  sudden  dizzi¬ 
ness  came  over  him.  A  second  only,  and  it  was  gone.  He  entered  her 
chamber. 

With  her  back  toward  the  door,  Marcia  was  pacing  the  floor 
slowly,  her  head  bent  low  and  shoulders  drooping  with  weariness ;  but 
she  had  calmed  herself  now.  Turning  quickly  as  the  praefect  entered, 
she  uttered  a  little  cry  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

“Stop  them,  Tiberius,  stop  them !  They  are  driving  me  mad  with 
their  terrible  cries!”  She  looked  up  at  him,  half-pleading,  half- 
adjuring,  with  eyes  red  from  crying. 

The  praefect  regarded  her  a  moment.  Even  now,  her  robe  dis¬ 
ordered  and  hair  neglected,  she  was  beautiful  still.  But  his  counte¬ 
nance  was  expressionless,  and  he  spoke  in  low,  vacant  tones  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  Tiberius  she  knew. 

“No,  Marcia,  they  are  not  terrible  cries.  They  are  sweet,  fasci¬ 
nating,  soothing  cries.  They  are  cries  that  would  raise  us  up  to¬ 
gether,  you  and  I,  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  They  are  calling 
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to  me,  those  cries,  Marcia;  and  you  shall  be  my  consort.  Do  not 
stare  at  me  thus!  You  are  so  tragic !”  He  laughed  harshly,  hysteri¬ 
cally.  “Come,  Marcia,  we  shall  enjoy  life  at  last.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  us;  love,  honor,  wealth,  power — all  are  ours.  Don’t  look  at 
me  so!”  This  uttered  impatiently. 

The  girl  at  his  feet  had  become  speechless  at  the  mood  of  her 
lover. 

“You  cannot  do  this,  Tiberius,”  she  began  quietly,  “and  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I.  Yesterday  your  God  was  your  life,  and  you  re¬ 
jected  my  love  for  His  sake.  You  were  not  pretending  then,  but  you 
are  deceiving  yourself  now.”  She  was  half  pleading,  half  reproach¬ 
ing.  “Yesterday  you  were  only  the  praefect  of  Rome,  and  my  love 
was  to  be  trampled  on.  Today  the  world  is  at  your  feet,  and  the 
temptation  is  too  much;  you  want  the  imperial  sceptre  and  my  love 
as  well.  Now  you  want  to  forget  altogether  your  God,  who  has  al¬ 
ways  meant  so  much  and  been  so  good  to  you!  You  would  like  to 
have  me  forget  now  all  that  you  said  yesterday  to  break  my  heart. 
But  I  will  not — I  cannot.  Tiberius,  you  are  a  coward!” 

The  words  pierced  him  as  a  sword-thrust.  This  appeal  to  his 
conscience  was  least  expected.  But  her  failure  to  understand  the 
change  angered  him. 

“I  am  a  coward,  am  I  ?  This  offer  of  power  has  made  me  weaken ! 
Well,  you  shall  know  exactly  what  has  degraded  me — made  me  ready 
to  ignore  the  law  of  God.”  His  face  was  livid  with  rage,  and  he  held 
her  before  him  in  a  frightful  grip.  “It  is  you,  and  you  alone,  who 
have  done  this.  While  I  lay,  as  you  thought,  sick  and  helpless  at  home, 
you  sought  to  enjoy  a  forbidden  law  through  the  base  work  of  a 
dagger.  I  thought  you  immaculate,  incapable  of  sinning.  You  have 
proven  yourself  unworthy  of  every  decent  sentiment  I  ever  held  for 
you.  Now  you  shall  be  my  wife  as  any  woman  might  have  been. 
You  shall  be  far  different  to  me  from  the  goddess  I  would  have  made 
you;  you  shall  be  my  slave  in  everything.  You  wanted  a  pagan 
love ;  we  shall  have  even  more — we  shall  lead  a  pagan  life.”  He  cast 
her  from  him,  and  turned  to  move  away,  but  she  was  at  his  heels,  im¬ 
ploring  him  wildly  to  heed  her. 

“You  must  hear  me  Tiberius,  you  do  not  know !  ”  He  half  turned, 
and  she  seized  his  hand.  “I  did  not  kill  Superbus,  Tiberius !  He  had 
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been  drinking  excessively  when  he  came  to  my  room,  and  threatened 
to  torture  me  for  a  displeasure  I  had  caused  him.  As  I  tried  fran¬ 
tically  to  evade  him,  he  pursued  me,  in  a  rage.  The  effort  was  fatal ; 
he  tripped,  lunged  toward  a  marble  pillar,  and  fell  heavily.  His  head 
was  badly  bruised.  He  must  have  died  instantly.  In  spite  of  the 
disgust  I  felt  for  him,  the  accident  upset  me  frightfully.  Afterwards, 
when  they  found  me  alone  with  him,  I  did  not  realize  what  it  implied, 
nor  could  I  explain  anything.  Tell  me  that  you  understand,  Tiberius !  ” 

The  praefect  had  turned  white  as  Marcia  spoke.  Everything 
that  he  had  said  to  her  rushed  back  into  his  mind.  This  woman, 
whom  he  had  insulted  again  and  again,  was  stainless.  Why,  he  could 
never  look  upon  her  again  without  shame!  He  wanted  to  rush  from 
the  room,  from  her,  from  his  thoughts.  But  something  within  him 
forbade.  He  found  himself  looking  at  the  woman  on  her  knees 
before  him.  She  was  imploring  him  to  have  compassion,  and  he  had 
expected  her  to  hold  him  in  utter  contempt.  But  there  was  something 
in  her  eyes  beyond  love,  beyond  tenderness,  beyond  any  expression 
he  had  ever  before  seen  there. 

“I  can  do  nothing  but  forgive  you  for  your  rashness,  Tiberius. 
You  must  have  struggled  indeed  before  you  gave  in  to  such  tempta¬ 
tion  !  It  was  not  your  nature  to  act  thus.”  He  was  kneeling  now,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  went  on,  “The  life  of  your  merciful  God 
has  drawn  me  to  Him,  Tiberius.  Your  voluntary  submission  to  His 
will  has  fascinated  me.  I  feel  that  He  is  truly  a  divinity — that  there 
is  something  sublime  about  His  teachings.  Oh,  you  don’t  know  how 
empty  this  life  has  been  for  me!  I  want  to  feel  the  simple  joy  and 
content  that  has  been  yours.  I  am  sure  that  His  creed  was  meant 
for  me  too.”  She  paused  for  a  moment,  but  he  was  mute  with  rever¬ 
ence  for  her.  He  saw  the  direct  power  of  God  in  her  words ;  his  face 
was  hidden  in  his  hands. 

Marcia  was  smiling  joyfully  through  her  tears.  Her  features 
glowed  with  a  sacred  light.  “We  shall  leave  this  life  of  mockery, 
deliciae.  In  far-away  Sicily  we  shall  take  a  country  villa  by  the  sea, 
and  together  we  shall  learn  to  know  your  God,  to  serve  Him,  and  to 
love  Him.  I  want  to  understand  Him,  Tiberius.  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  about  His  wonderful  works,  about  His  life  and  His  teachings. 
This  is  the  will  of  God,  Tiberius.  Will  you  do  it  for  Him — and  for 
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me?”  She  half  drew  him  up,  half  allowed  him  to  rise  into  her  arms. 
He  could  not  break  the  silence,  but  embraced  her,  long  and  passion¬ 
ately. 

And  Tiberius  thought  now  of  the  closing  words  of  Simon  Peter, 
three  nights  before,  in  the  little  hut  on  the  Aventine.  “He  answers 
all  those  who  have  true  faith  in  Him.” 


Clothes  Line 


A  white-haired  mother  dried  her  clothes 
In  the  yard  adjoining  mine. 

She  had  to  stand  on  her  tip-toes 
To  reach  the  high  clothes-line. 

For  every  joy,  there  is  a  price. 

For  her,  ’twas  too  unkind! 

Her  babies  left  for  Paradise, 

And  left  their  boots  behind. 
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ANDREW  WHITE  AND  DR.  WALSH 

Is  the  Catholic  Church  antagonistic  towards  science?  Has  the 
Catholic  Church  ever  been  antagonistic  towards  science?  If  not,  how 
do  we  account  for  the  recent  statement  of  the  literary  editor  of  an 
internationally  known  and  respected  Boston  newspaper,  who,  when 
speaking  of  Galileo,  said  that  he  “was  in  the  clutches  of  a  powerful, 
a  hard-headed,  hard-hearted  and  stony  adversary  that  would  stop 
at  nothing  in  its  efforts  to  silence  him  in  order  that  it  might  continue 
to  hold  the  entire  world  within  the  iron  grip  of  its  intellectual  chains”? 
If  not,  how  do  we  explain  a  similar  conviction  that  the  Church  is  or 
was  hostile  to  science  and  scientists,  among  an  astounding  majority 
of  educated  non-Catholics? 
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The  answer  is  the  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  The¬ 
ology  in  Christendom ,  published  in  1874  by  Andrew  D.  White,  the 
first  President  of  Cornell  University.  Among  those  outside  the  Church 
this  has  become  the  last  word  on  the  relationship  between  science 
and  theology.  H.  L.  Mencken  says  that  “the  story  of  the  long  battle 
between  Christian  theology  and  the  scientific  spirit  is  magnificently 
set  forth  in  Andrew  D.  White’s  ‘History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science 
with  Theology  in  Christendom.’  This  work  has  been  vigorously  at¬ 
tacked  by  Christian  apologists,  chiefly  Catholic,  but  its  main  facts  and 
contentions  remain  unshaken.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments 
of  American  scholarship  and  deserves  to  be  read  far  more  widely  than 
it  is.”*  Not  only,  Mr.  Mencken,  has  Dr.  White’s  “noble  monument” 
been  attacked  vigorously  by  Catholic  apologists,  but  it  and  its  main 
contentions  have  been  completely  demolished  by  one  of  America’s 
greatest  scholars,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh.**  No  impartial  critic  who 
has  fairly  examined  all  the  evidence  can  honestly  deny  this.  Dr. 
Walsh  burst  the  bigots’  bubble.  But,  as  history  teaches  us,  there  will 
always  be  more  bigots  to  blow  more  of  the  same  old  bubbles. 

But  to  get  back  to  Dr.  White.  Anyone  who  wishes  a  clear  and 
complete  discussion  of  the  case  may  find  it  in  Dr.  Walsh’s  excellent 
works;  but  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  utter  lack  of  scholarship 
and  malicious  misstatement  and  misrepresentation  of  what  our  good 
friend  Mencken  innocently  calls  “one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
American  scholarship,”  we  will  consider  two  of  Dr.  White’s  “main 
contentions” :  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  existed  Papal  prohibitions 
of  chemistry  and  anatomy. 

Speaking  of  a  decretal — Dr.  White  incorrectly  calls  it  a  “bull” 
— of  Pope  John  XXII,  he  says :  “Thus  the  horror  of  magic  and  witch¬ 
craft  increased  on  every  hand,  and  in  1317  Pope  John  XXII  issued 
his  bull  Spondent  Pariter ,  levelled  at  the  alchemists,  but  really  dealing 
a  terrible  blow  at  the  beginnings  of  chemical  science.”*** 

Now  no  one  but  the  biggest  bigot  or  most  hopeless  idiot  could 
interpret  Pope  John’s  decretal  as  did  Dr.  White.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  decretal  had  no  more  to  do  with  chemistry  than  the  United  States’ 
law  which  forbids  counterfeiting.  And  that  is  just  what  it  did 


♦Treatise  on  the  Gods :  p.  361. 

•♦The  Popes  and  Science  and  Old  Time  Makers  of  Medicine. 

♦•♦History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Christendom:  Vol.  I,  p.  384. 
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do:  it  forbade  counterfeiting;  it  condemned  the  unprincipled  prac¬ 
tices  of  certain  alchemists  who  were  becoming  rich  by  claiming  to 
make  silver  and  gold  out  of  baser  metals.  But  when  backed  up  against 
the  wall  the  first  President  of  Cornell  weakened  a  little  and  said  that 
if  the  Pope’s  decretal  was  not  aimed  at  chemistry,  it  did  prevent  or 
hinder  the  study  of  chemistry,  being  interpreted  as  such  by  contem¬ 
porary  chemists ;  in  assuming  this  position  Dr.  White  claimed  that  he 
was  only  following  the  “unanimous  opinion  of  the  standard  historians 
of  chemistry.”  When  challenged  by  Dr.  Walsh  to  name  these  his¬ 
torians,  Dr.  White  would  not  and  could  not.  What  is  more,  Dr.  Walsh 
consulted  all  of  the  historians  concerned  and  nowhere  could  he  find 
one  who  supported  White.  It  was  merely  one  of  the  many  products  of 
Dr.  White’s  fertile  imagination. 

Concerning  anatomy,  Dr.  White  says  (Vol.  II,  pp.  31-32) :  “At  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  came  the  most  serious  blow  of  all”: 
(i.  e.  to  surgery)  “for  then  it  was  that  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  without 
any  of  the  foresight  of  consequences  which  might  well  have  been 
expected  in  an  infallible  teacher,  issued  a  decretal  forbidding  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  had  come  into  use  during  the  Crusades,  namely,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the  dead  whose  remains  it  was 
desired  to  carry  back  to  their  own  country.  .  .  .  The  Bull  soon  came 
to  be  considered  as  extending  to  all  dissection,  and  thereby  surgery 
and  medicine  were  crippled  for  more  than  two  centuries  .  .  .  that  it 
was  constantly  construed  against  anatomical  investigations  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  denied.” 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  nowhere  in  the  bull  does 
Pope  Boniface  refer  to  dissection  for  anatomical  or  medical  or  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  To  quote  the  bull  itself,  it  refers  to  and  condemns 
a  custom  which  “is  observed  in  regard  to  those  who  happen  to  be 
in  any  way  distinguished  by  birth  or  position,  who,  when  dying  in 
foreign  lands,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  custom  consists  in  disemboweling  and  dismembering  the 
corpse,  or  chopping  it  into  pieces  and  then  boiling  it  so  as  to  remove 
the  flesh  before  sending  the  bones  home  to  be  buried — all  from  a  dis¬ 
torted  respect  for  the  dead.”  In  view  of  the  undeveloped  methods  of 
embalming  and  transportation  at  that  time,  the  practice,  as  all  medi¬ 
cal  men  know,  was  a  menace  to  public  health. 
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To  support  his  unsupportable  contention  that  the  Pope’s  bull  was 
construed  by  the  medical  men  of  the  time  as  a  condemnation  of  dis¬ 
section,  Dr.  White  quotes  a  certain  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
written  five  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  by  Pierre  C.  F.  Daumou — 
a  notorious  anti-papal  writer!  And  half  a  century  before  that  Pope 
Benedict  XIV  had  expressly  stated,  when  questioned,  that  Pope 
Boniface’s  bull  did  not  in  the  least  concern  medical  dissection.  Dr. 
White  does  not  quote  any  contemporary  historian  of  Boniface’s  time 
to  establish  his  astounding  statements.  He  does  not  because  he  could 
not!  In  reality,  as  Dr.  Walsh  writes,  the  year  (1300)  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bull  “De  Sepulturis”  is  “almost  exactly  the  date  for  which 
we  have  the  first  definite  evidence  of  the  making  of  dissections  and 
the  gradual  development  of  anatomical  investigation  by  this  means  in 
connection  with  the  Italian  universities.  .  .  .  The  date  of  Boniface’s 
bull,  far  from  representing  the  eclipse  of  anatomy,  actually  fixes  the 
date  of  the  dawn  of  modern  practical  anatomical  study.” 

How  so  colossal  a  display  of  ignorance  or  malice  as  the  History 
of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Christendom  could  have 
so  great  and  widespread  influence  among  educated  non-Catholics  is 
explained  only  by  this  fact :  they  either  want  and  are  pleased  to  believe 
Dr.  White’s  lies  or  they  are  too  lazy  to  investigate  and  learn  the  an¬ 
swer  of  Catholics  to  these  libels. 

C.  D. 


^UMORESQUE 


Around  a  Sugar  Bowl 

The  whole  thing  started  with  the  round  glass  sugar  bowl  which 
stood  between  us  on  the  table  in  our  little  booth  in  the  Crystal  Sand¬ 
wich  Shoppe  and  ended  somewhere  around  the  effects  of  the  fall  of 
our  first  parents. 

You  see,  we  had  finished  our  coffee  and  ham  sandwiches  (Wrig¬ 
ley’s,  I  think,  had  a  milkshake  instead  of  coffee;  I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know  how  he  succeeded  in  growing  talkative  on  a  milk-shake,  but 
he  did),  we  had  dubiously  and  variously  admired  our  host’s  tapestry 
of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome  which  Wrigley’s  believed  to  have  been  bought 
from  some  treacherous  door-to-door  salesman,  but  which  I  was  sure 
our  host  had  brought  with  him,  perhaps  as  a  sacred  heirloom,  from 
his  native  Italy — when  Wrigley’s  let  his  gaze  rest  on  the  serviceable 
little  sugar-bowl  by  the  wall,  and  with  delightful  stupidity  murmured, 
“Shallow  creature!”  This,  of  course,  was  infamy,  and  I  immediately 
took  up  the  defense  of  the  sugar-bowl  so  vilely  slandered,  showing 
that  it  was  a  pretty  deep  sugar-bowl,  and  that  it  was  nearly  filled. 

Wrigley’s  meant  that  it  superficiality  was  spiritual.  “You  have  to 
admit  that  it’s  shallow,”  he  went  on,  pointing  out  that  while  any  sugar- 
bowl  with  depth  of  character  would  refrain  from  vaunting  all  its  good 
qualities,  this  one  took  pains  that  what  little  virtue  it  possessed  should 
be  seen  through  the  glass.  But  this,  I  explained,  did  not  indicate 
that  it  was  shallow — rather  that  it  was  so  filled  with  goodness  and 
sweetness  that  these  spiritual  excellences  actually  shone  through  the 
material  body  holding  them.  When  Francis  of  Assisi  made  his  way 
from  one  town  to  another,  I  recalled  to  Wrigley’s,  the  townspeople, 
on  greeting  him,  were  immediately  aware  of  his  holiness,  since  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  shine  from  his  very  countenance.  So  it  was  with  the  sugar- 
bowl.  Again,  though  this  seemed  a  somewhat  far-fetched  comparison, 
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just  as  in  some  painting  and  sculpture,  the  splendor  of  Christ  and  of 
the  angels  and  saints  is  represented  by  haloes,  so  in  actuality,  the 
spiritual  splendor  of  the  sugar-bowl  was  represented  by  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  material  body. 

At  this  point  Wrigley’s  smiled  and  (with  no  sincerity)  called  me 
an  irreverent  dog. 

Taking  up  a  new  line  of  argument  he  indicated  a  crack  in  the 
glass  and  remarked  that  the  bowl  was  quite  imperfect.  This  defect 
was  easily  explained  away  as  being  merely  physical,  a  thing  for  which 
the  bowl  itself  was  in  no  way  responsible,  a  thing  which  was  the  result 
of  the  carelessness  of  some  user,  which  carelessness  was  an  indirect 
result  of  Adam’s  sin.  Here,  however,  Wrigley’s  became  heretical  and 
denied  that  man  had  been  perfect  before  Adam’s  downfall  and  I  per¬ 
sisted  that  he  had  been,  wishing  very  much  that  I  had  at  hand  an  Evi¬ 
dences  book.  But  by  this  time  we  had  become  hoarse  and  were 
rapidly  becoming  hungry  once  more,  so  we  arose,  bade  our  host  good¬ 
night  and  departed,  wondering  very  much  what  we  had  been  talking 
about. 

*  *  * 

On  the  Uses  of  Critics 

How  do  you  feel  after  a  visit  to  a  second-hand  book  shop  ?  Tired, 
perhaps.  Dusty,  of  course.  But  don’t  you  find  the  endless  rows  of 
long-forgotten  fiction,  the  gaudily  decorated  volumes  of  poor  Victorian 
poetry,  the  pathetic  pamphlets  of  nineteenth-century  melodramas, 
somewhat  disspiriting  ? 

Most  of  these  works  are  today  entirely  forgotten.  Yet  probably 
each  novelist,  versifier,  dramatist,  had  around  him  a  cluster  of  good 
friends  with  bad  judgments  who  sincerely  told  him  that  his  works 
would  live  for  years,  maybe  forever.  And  these  authors,  as  authors 
do,  believed  them,  blindly  writing  the  masterpieces  that  were  to  fill  the 
book-racks  of  Cornhill.  Now  if  each  of  these  writers  had  found  only 
one  good  critic  to  help  him — one  who  had  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  point  out,  if  need  be,  that  the  very  qualities  which  brought  him 
popularity  in  his  own  generation  would  bring  him  oblivion  in  the 
next — fewer  best  selling  writers  would  have  grown  into  bewildered 
old  men,  and  you  and  I  would  be  less  dusty  on  coming  out  of  second¬ 
hand  book  shops.  F.  M. 


Cfre  <rjrt£ 


Painting 

A  very  charming  little  collection  of  pictures  owned  by  John  T. 
Spaulding  could  have  been  viewed  for  the  past  few  months  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  paintings  were  French  and  were  for  the 
most  part  of  that  school  known  as  “Impressionist.”  That  followers  of 
the  Impressionist  movement  in  painting,  for  so  many  years  derided  and 
abused,  have  at  last  come  into  their  own,  was  evidenced  by  the  honored 
place  given  to  this  collection  by  the  Museum.  French  Impressionism 
has  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  finest  canvases  of  our  times.  Wit¬ 
ness  those  superb  specimens  of  the  art  of  Claude  Monet  downstairs 
in  the  landscape  room  of  the  Museum,  works  which  one  touches  like 
a  child  to  see  whether  the  lovely  creations  are  tangible  or  not. 

To  get  back  to  the  special  exhibition;  out  of  an  even  forty  can¬ 
vases,  Renoir  was  represented  by  six  paintings,  Degas  by  three,  and 
the  rest  by  two  or  one.  The  “Head  of  a  Girl  in  Empire  Dress”  was 
typical  of  Renoir,  although  none  of  his  somewhat  frothy  canvases  were 
particularly  striking.  Degas  contributed  a  strong  “Head  of  a  Man,” 
and  a  painting  of  his  father  listening  to  a  guitarist.  This  latter  work 
which  first  aroused  one’s  sympathy  and  then  admiration,  clearly 
proved  Degas’  right  to  the  title  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
“The  Psychologist  of  Impressionism.”  Of  course  one  of  Degas’  in¬ 
escapable  ballet  girls  was  present,  this  one  in  a  meditative  mood. 

The  premier  work  of  the  forty  seemed  to  be  a  solitary  Claude 
Monet,  “Snow  at  Giverney.”  Looking  at  this  little  masterpiece,  no  one, 
one  thinks,  could  have  better  caught  the  spirit  of  the  snow  than  the 
late  Parisian,  who  is  probably  the  greatest  Impressionist  of  all.  Andr6 
Derain  contributed  two  canvases,  both  excellent.  The  first,  a  land¬ 
scape,  is  one  of  a  type  which  is  influencing  the  work  of  our  present 
day  artists,  a  study  in  precise  draughtsmanship  and  severe  dark  lines. 
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The  second,  “Girl  in  Orange  Jacket”  was  a  peculiarly  appealing  bit 
of  color,  one  which  attracted  the  eyes  again  and  again  after  they  had 
tired  of  the  lushy  Renoirs. 

Of  the  numerous  still-lifes,  two  stood  out,  Berthe  Moriscot’s 
softly  idealized  study  in  blue  and  white,  and  Redon’s  “Green  Vase.” 
Gauguin  had  his  grotesque  Tahitians  there,  Matisse  his  flowers  and 
wallpaper ;  Van  Gogh’s  ugly  nurse  stared  out  from  the  wall,  and  others, 
too  numerous  to  comment  upon,  blended  to  form  the  whole. 

One  left  the  museum,  after  a  last  glance  at  the  “Snow  at  Giver- 
ney”  with  faith  in  French  art  confirmed. 

*  *  * 


Symphony 

On  a  pleasant  October  afternoon,  this  department  found  itself 
seated  in  Symphony  Hall  after  the  absence  of  a  summer.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  opening  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
first  of  its  51st  season. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour,  Dr.  Koussevitsky  strode  briskly 
to  his  stand,  bowed  to  his  audience  which  rose  to  a  man,  lifted  his 
stick,  and  called  forth  the  opening  measures  of  a  Bach  Chorale.  The 
season  had  begun.  The  pair  of  Bach  chorales,  offered  first  on  the 
program,  had  for  an  orchestral  transcriber  the  Austrian  modernist, 
Arnold  Schonberg,  best  known  in  these  parts  for  his  “Pierrot  Lunaire.” 
Although  not  as  impressive  as  the  same  composer’s  sonorous  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  old  master’s  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  flat  for  Organ,  heard 
here  last  year,  these  pieces  are  admirable  specimens  of  a  dignified 
scoring  for  a  huge  orchestra  of  old  Johann’s  sober  airs.  The  first,  in 
which  Mr.  Bedetti  held  forth  with  his  ’cello,  pleased  especially,  and 
proved  fit  opening  of  a  new  season.  The  second  abandoned  the  songful 
mood  and  raised  a  lusty  din,  the  responsibility  of  which  rests  more  on 
the  shoulders  of  Schonberg  than  of  Bach. 

The  symphony  of  the  afternoon  was  Brahms’  Fourth.  Although 
this  department  is  not  in  entire  sympathy  with  Brahms,  the  symphon- 
ist,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  last  movement)  is  the  work  of  a  great  composer  and 
a  sincere  artist.  Dr,  Koussevitsky,  who  possesses  a  keen  insight  into 
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the  works  of  the  bearded  Teuton,  led  his  men  through  what  might 
well  be  called  (to  use  the  time-honored  phrase  of  the  venerable  critic 
of  a  well-known  Boston  newspaper)  “an  eloquent  performance.” 

Cesar  Franck’s  “Les  Aeolides,”  which  followed  the  symphony, 
seemed  to  be,  to  speak  quite  “Franckly,”  a  second-rate  work  of  a 
second-rate  composer.  Despite  some  well-conceived  sections,  the  work 
as  a  whole  is  too  gracefully  “pretty”  to  be  of  enduring  stuff.  One 
could  not  complain  of  the  orchestra’s  performance  of  it,  however,  for 
that  was  without  flaw. 

r 

That  which  overshadowed  everything  on  the  afternoon’s  program 
was  the  concluding  number,  a  stunning  performance  of  Maurice  Ravel’s 
orchestral  suite  from  his  ballet  written  for  the  late  M.  Diaghilev, 
“Daphnis  and  Chloe.”  Ravel’s  name  on  the  program,  following  that 
of  three  older  masters,  caused  the  young  blood  in  the  hall  to  prick 
up  their  ears.  And  well  they  might:  for  a  more  absorbing  twenty 
minutes  is  hard  to  remember. 

“Daphnis  and  Chloe”  is  admittedly  Ravel’s  best  work.  The  suite 
has  none  of  the  Iberian  langueurs  of  “Rapsodie  Espagnole”  nor  any 
of  the  charming  sentimentality  of  “Pavane.”  It  is  full-blooded,  virile 
work  depicting  without  any  artificiality  the  pagan  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece  in  a  way  that  no  one  except  Debussy,  who  achieved  it  in  his 
“Afternoon  of  a  Faun”  in  an  entirely  different  manner,  has  ever 
equalled. 

In  the  first  part,  “Lever  du  Jour,”  Dr.  Koussevitsky  led  his  men 
up  through  the  slowly  rising  measures,  through  the  carefully  sup¬ 
pressed  crescendo,  higher  and  higher,  and  finally  shot  his  arm  down 
as  the  orchestra  flamed  out  in  that  breath-taking  change  of  tonality, 
a  superb  climax  unparalleled  in  modern  music.  Sunrises  have  been 
set  forth  in  music  and  numerous  have  they  been,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  Weber’s  “Der  Freischiitz”  to  Prokofieff’s  “Scythian  Suite,”  but 
the  little  master  of  Cibourre  holds  the  palm  over  all. 

Although  the  high  spot  of  the  work  is  realized  here,  the  remaining 
sections  are  absorbing  as  well.  Mr.  Laurent  and  his  flute  fared  forth 
as  Syrinx  and  to  good  account,  although  some  of  us  still  set  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Toscanini’s  premier  flutist  above  that  of  the  Bostonian. 
The  pantomime  concluded,  the  orchestra  swept  into  the  “Danse 
Generate.  ”  Ravel,  calling  upon  his  orchestral  resources  to  the  full. 
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here  invokes  a  spirit  of  barbaric  splendor  and  abandon,  color  piles 
upon  color,  and  the  work  closes  in  a  frenzy  of  sound. 

In  “Daphnis  and  Chloe,”  Ravel  has  achieved  a  truly  original 
work.  Far  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  supposed  influence  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov  on  the  Frenchman  in  speaking  of  this  composition, 
most  of  such  claims  being  based  upon  a  probably  fortuitous  resemb¬ 
lance  of  a  theme  in  the  “Danse  Generate”  to  one  in  “Scheherezade.” 
Although  Ravel  undoubtedly  adopted  some  of  Rimsky’s  tactics  as  re¬ 
gards  orchestration,  the  composer  of  this  ballet  was  his  own  best 
master.  If  Ravel  is  to  live,  and  we  trust  that  he  will,  it  will  be  by 
“Daphnis.” 

Thus  closed  a  memorable  Friday  afternoon,  and  as  the  audience 
filed  out  on  to  Huntington  Avenue,  one  wondered  who  had  shone  the 
most,  Bach  or  Ravel. 

J.  G.  B. 


EXCHANGES 

[All  Exchanges  may  be  found  on  the  periodical  rack  in  the  Library] 


There  is  a  common  belief  nowadays  that  violent  criticism  is  un¬ 
becoming  and  because  it  is  thought  to  be  unbecoming  critics  have 
shied  away  from  it.  They  have  forgotten  how,  for  it  is  a  long  time 
since  they  have  dared  to  give  a  verbal  laceration;  indeed  they  have 
entirely  submerged  their  right  to  disagree  even  delicately.  And  it 
seems  to  be  especially  so  in  collegiate  circles  where  critics  comment 
on  the  imagery  of  a  poem  and  let  the  thought  behind  it  go  hang. 
Violent  criticism,  either  favorable  or  adverse,  is  not  to  be  avoided 
unless  it  is  an  unrestrainable  and  unreasonable  violence.  However, 
all  this  on  the  shades  of  criticism  is  not  a  preliminary  defence  for  any 
_  vehemence  which  may  creep  out  during  the  progress  of  this  column. 
It  is  merely  the  expression  of  accumulated  observation. 

The  author  of  “It’s  not  the  covers  of  the  book  but  what’s  between 
them  that  counts”  fitted  the  saying  to  those  who  buy  books  for  appear¬ 
ances  and  not  through  any  intention  of  reading  them.  He  never 
meant  that  it  detracted  from  a  volume  to  have  a  decent  or  even  a 
beautiful  cover.  And  now  to  get  down  to  what  we’re  driving  at,  the 
Holy  Cross  Purple  has  the  best  cover  we  have  ever  seen  on  any 
magazine ;  it  is  a  work  of  art  and  the  designer  is  to  be  highly  compli¬ 
mented.  Inside  the  covers  there  is  a  masterpiece  of  translation.  It 
is  a  version  of  Horace’s  ninth  ode,  the  one  which  Mr.  C.  Smart  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  horribly  starts  off  in  his  little  green 
book,  “You  see  how  Soracte  stands  white  with  deep  snow.”  Mr. 
Smart  no  doubt  was  working  with  an  eye  fixed  on  a  moneyed  muse 
(in  the  person  of  David  McKay,  publisher).  Not  so  Mr.  Paul  T. 
Moore  of  Holy  Cross.  His  is  a  pure  muse  and  his  translation  reflects 
the  purity  of  his  inspirer.  Even  though  this  critic  is  not  endowed 
with  a  Latin  sense  and  though  he  realizes  that  he  might  be  accused 
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of  base  motives  which  originated  in  and  lasted  ever  since  Freshman, 
yet  he  says  with  quite  a  bit  of  security  that  Horace’s  original  seems 
to  be  inferior  to  Mr.  Moore’s  translation.  The  rest  of  the  Purple 
lacks  the  maturity  of  a  good  college  magazine ;  its  prose  is  weak  and 
its  poetry  more  so. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Cornell  Column  we  might  say  that  the  day 
of  literature  with  no  thought .  behind  it,  or  a  vague  thought  or  an 
immoral  thought,  is  gradually  sinking  into  the  oblivion  which  is  its 
by  right  and  from  which  it  never  should  have  emerged.  Furthermore, 
if  an  author  should  seek  to  create  an  impression  that  is  not  in  itself 
at  least  subjectively  true,  no  matter  how  successful  he  may  be  in 
gaining  the  end  he  sought,  his  work  must  labor  under  the  just  curse 
of  being  considered  inartistic  and  consequently  worthless.  Technique, 
which  is  not  lacking  in  the  Column ,  is  a  useless  gift  if  it  be  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  something  substantial  in  the  way  of  thought. 

P.  M. 


O^LUMNI 


Thoughts  and  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  this  column  are  numer¬ 
ous.  One  idea  grew  out  of  the  appearance  of  Michael  J.  Rock  ’25 
at  the  Stylus  office.  Michael  has  spent  the  period  since  his  graduation 
at  a  university  called  Georgetown  and  consequently  has  been  out  of 
touch  with  us.  He  (like  other  graduates,  no  doubt)  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  existence  of  either  the  Library  or  the  Science  Building. 
Wherefore  we  concluded  in  theory  that  a  plan  of  the  grounds  should 
be  periodically  included  in  the  Alumni  Column.  But  since  the  better 
way  of  finding  out  things  about  the  college  is  to  pay  us  a  visit  once 
in  a  while,  the  alumni  will  probably  see  no  such  plan. 

This  year  is  no  exception  to  the  past,  for  the  class  of  ’31  con¬ 
tributed  a  goodly  number  of  its  members  to  the  study  for  the  priest¬ 
hood. 

Allen  Dugan  ’28  is  having  a  successful  career  as  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Warren  High  School,  Warren,  R.  I.  Since  his  arrival  in  this 
small  hamlet,  A1  has  built  up  a  strong  football  and  baseball  squad 
each  year  and  is  making  a  reputation  for  himself  in  Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  Perkins  ’30  has  received  an  appointment  as  teacher  of 
French  in  Saugus  High  School. 

Joseph  Donovan  ’31  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  St.  John’s 
Preparatory  School,  Danvers,  where  he  is  teaching  science. 

John  Butler  and  Edward  McAleer,  both  of  the  class  of  ’31,  are 
taking  advanced  courses  in  English  at  Harvard. 

John  Carey  ’31  is  at  Tufts  Medical  School. 

William  Purtle  ’30  is  assistant  chemical  engineer  at  the  New 
England  Coke  plant  in  Everett. 
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Thomas  Dolan  ’31  is  striving  for  his  M.  A.  at  the  graduate  school. 

John  Murray  ’31  is  teaching  in  Somerville  High  School. 

Jack  Barry  ’28  is  at  the  graduate  school  continuing  his  studies. 

Paul  Mahoney  ’30,  former  football  manager,  is  employed  in 
Niagara,  N.  Y. 

John  Haverty  ’30  is  assistant  manager  of  the  Wilbur  Theatre. 

Tom  Collins  ’30  is  an  assistant  superintendent  in  the  employ  of 
the  A.  and  P.  in  New  York. 

Jimmy  O’Donnell  ’31  is  studying  at  the  Business  School  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Jack  Gill  and  Eddie  Aaron,  both  of  ’31,  are  at  the  graduate  school. 

“Bud”  Gorman,  president  of  ’31,  is  at  Tufts  Medical  School. 

Art  Reardon  ’31  is  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

*  *  * 

The  night  before  the  annual  Boston  College-Holy  Cross  game, 
a  supper  dance,  conducted  by  the  Alumni  Association,  will  be  held  in 
the  roof  garden  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Proceeds  will 
go  towards  the  fund  for  unemployment  relief  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
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